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ADULT EDUCATION AS RELATED TO THE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


By Dr. FLOYD W. REEVES 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, AND CONSULTANT AND FORMER DIRECTOR 
OF PERSONNEL, THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Berore 1924 the term ‘‘adult educa- 
tion’? was seldom if ever used in the 
United States, although programs of the 
type we now think of as adult education 
had been under way for more than a cen- 
tury. Recently I had occasion to examine 
the adult educational activities in New 
York State. I found that many of the 
types of adult education now in wide-spread 
use over the country had their origin in that 
state. This being the ease, a brief descrip- 
tion of the program of New York State 
gives an insight into the program of adult 
education in the United States. 

New York State includes approximately 
one tenth of the population of the United 
States. Its educational program, however, 
is developed beyond that of most states. 
With one tenth of the population of the 
United States, New York spends some- 
thing like one fifth of the total amount of 
money spent on education by the nation 
as a whole. It is able to spend this large 
sum because of the wealth and income 
centered in New York City. New York 
State, including New York City, has con- 
siderably more than ten per cent. of the 
Wealth; and its income tax receipts are 
more than one fourth of the income tax 
receipts of the nation as a whole. Because 


_!' Morse Adams Cartwright, ‘‘Ten Years of Adult 
Edueation,’’ p. 3. 


of the large concentration of the wealth in 
New York, the state has taken the lead in 
all aspects of adult education. 

The beginnings of state-supported adult 
education in New York are found in the 
evening schools for adults carried on in the 
publie schools. Four years ago New York 
celebrated the one hundredth anniversary 
of its evening schools for adults. These 
schools began with the offering of classes 
for foreign-born. For many years the pro- 
gram was limited to elementary education 
classes for foreign-born and for native-born 
illiterates. From the beginning, attendance 
at these classes was voluntary. It is still 
voluntary, but the pressure upon foreign- 
born adults to attend is strong because the 
state has a law requiring literacy and, in 
addition, considerable knowledge of Amer- 
ican governmental organization before the 
foreign-born can become naturalized. To 
meet the requirements of this law, many 
thousands of foreign-born adults are now 
enrolled in the classes maintained by the 
state for this purpose. 

During recent years the program of the 
evening schools for adults has expanded in 
many directions, not only in New York, 
but in other states as well. Seven major 
reasons may be listed for the attendance 
of adults at these evening classes. These 
reasons are as follows: (1) Preparation 
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for naturalization; (2) filling in gaps in 
formal education at the elementary, sec- 
ondary and college levels; (3) ocecupa- 
tional education, including part-time edu- 
cation for professions; (4) development 
of social intelligence; (5) education for 
parenthood; (6) health education; (7) 
education for personal satisfaction. 

In addition to evening schools for adults, 
there are twelve major types of adult edu- 
cation agencies or programs of adult edu- 
cation in New York. These are as follows: 

(1) Emergency education programs sup- 
ported by federal funds; (2) general uni- 
versity extension; (3) agricultural exten- 
sion; (4) special schools for adults devot- 
ing their entire programs to part-time adult 
education activities; (5) workers’ educa- 
tion, administered under the auspices of 
labor unions; (6) schools maintained by 
industrial corporations for training their 
personnel; (7) private correspondence 
schools; (8) proprietary schools, such as 
business schools, schools for auto-mechan- 
ics, et cetera, maintained for financial 
profit; (9) clubs and voluntary organiza- 
tions; (10) state prison schools; (11) 
libraries; (12) museums. 

New York State has the most highly 
centralized educational system of any state 
in the union. Every one of the types of 
education that I have mentioned is in one 
way or another under the control of the 
State Board of Regents or receives assist- 
ance or supervision from the State Depart- 
ment of Education. This is true even in 
the case of schools maintained by private 
corporations for the training of their own 
employees. There is a bureau in the State 
Department of Education set up to super- 
vise and assist those supervisors on the 
staffs of the corporations who are respon- 
sible for administering the employee train- 
ing programs. 

The Adult Education Council of New 
York City reports that there are approxi- 
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mately 2,000 separate independent agen- 
cies administering programs of adult edu- 
cation in New York City alone. 

In New York State, and I believe in the 
country at large, one of the most highly 
organized and best-administered adult edu- 
cational programs is that of the Coopera- 
tive Agricultural Extension Service. Pos- 
sibly the major reason for the effectiveness 
of this program is its cooperative nature. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
Washington works through the land-grant 
colleges of the several states. These land- 
grant colleges work directly with the 
counties through the county agents. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and each 
of the land-grant colleges also have sub- 
ject-matter specialists. The function of 
these specialists is to bring to the county 
agents, and through these agents to the 
people themselves, the results of the ex- 
tensive program of research being carried 
on by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
itself and by the experiment stations in the 
land-grant colleges. At the present time 
there are in the United States over 5,000 
county extension agents and more than 
1,000 subject-matter specialists actively 
engaged in this program. A survey of the 
activities of this staff of workers made by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
1933 showed that almost three million 
farm families were directly influenced by 
the program. Thirty-five thousand com- 
munities had rural agricultural programs 
and more than 25,000 communities had 
home demonstration programs. More than 
70 per cent. of the total number of com- 
munities in the United States and more 
than 40 per cent. of the total number of 
farm families were directly affected by this 
adult education program. 

The program now represented by the 
Agricultural Extension Service started al- 
most a century ago through voluntary agri- 
cultural societies, literary societies, farm- 
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ers’ institutes and community farm and 
home demonstrations. The beginning of 
centralization of the program dates back to 
the Morrill Act of 1862 establishing the 
land-grant colleges. The Department of 
Agriculture in Washington was created in 
the same year. Twenty-five years later the 
central Office of Experiment Stations was 
established. By 1900 the annual free dis- 
tribution of documents from the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture and the land- 
erant colleges exceeded seven million cop- 
ies. By 1914 forty of the state land-grant 
colleges had agricultural extension services. 
That year the Smith-Lever Act was passed, 
thus establishing the legal basis for the 
agricultural extension service. 

The major aims of the agricultural ex- 
tension service include, among other things: 
(1) the development of organized leader- 
ship; (2) the fostering of intelligent co- 
operation; (3) the development of plan- 
ning in agriculture; (4) the application 
of science to farm problems; and (5) the 
broadening of the outlook of rural people. 

Reference has been made to the fact that 
the term ‘‘adult education’’ was not com- 
monly used in America until 1924, even 
though the movement was well under way 
by that time. In 1924 President Fred- 
erick P. Keppel, of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, called a conference of those inter- 
ested in the various aspects of what we 
now think of as adult education. As a 
result of this conference and others held 
in 1925 and early in 1926, the American 
Association for Adult Education was or- 
ganized. This association became a na- 
tional coordinating agency through which 
large sums have been expended in research 
and demonstrations in the field of adult 
education. The establishment of this as- 
sociation constitutes one of the most impor- 
tant factors leading to increased interest 
in this movement. 


2 Ibid., pp. 16-17. 
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A second reason for the increased in- 
terest in adult education is that scientific 
knowledge has developed more rapidly 
than knowledge of how to organize our 
social structure to meet the changing con- 
ditions resulting from advances made in 
technology. Social sciences have lagged 
behind natural sciences and technological 
development. I have no doubt but that it 
was easier for the Rust brothers to develop 
a cotton-picking machine than it will be 
for all the social scientists of America to 
work out the necessary readjustments in 
our social organization to meet the chang- 
ing conditions resulting from the develop- 
ment of this new machine. Technological 
developments create new social and eco- 
nomic problems. New social and economic 
problems demand adult education if they 
are to be solved in time to avoid serious 
social disorganization. Recognition of this 
fact has resulted in increased demand for 
a study of social and economic problems 
by adults. 

The third reason for rapid extension of 
adult education during the past decade 
has been the increased leisure resulting 
from technological changes. Men and wo- 
men now have much more time for educa- 
tional activities than they had a gener- 
ation ago. 

A fourth reason for the rapid expan- 
sion in adult education is the need of 
workers for retraining to prepare them- 
selves for new occupations resulting from 
technological changes. This’ reason ac- 
counts for a large percentage of adult stu- 
dents now enrolled in occupational classes. 
A fifth reason for the recent expansion of 
the adult education program in America is 
the result of recent research in adult learn- 
ing. Professor E. L. Thorndike, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, in 1925 
started a program of fundamental research 
in adult learning. He compared the abil- 
ity to learn possessed by persons thirty- 
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five years old and over with that of per- 
sons twenty to twenty-four years old. The 
average age of the first group was forty-two 
and the average age of the second group 
twenty-two. Thorndike found that both 
groups learn much more rapidly than chil- 
dren of the age of twelve. He concluded 
that the ability to learn rises continually 
until the age of twenty, then remains sta- 
tionary for a period of years and then 


| slowly declines. The decline is so slow, 


however, that ‘‘Nobody under forty-five 
should restrain himself from trying to 
learn anything because of a belief or fear 
that he is too old to be able to learn it.’’® 
This finding had an immediate and far- 
reaching effect upon educational concepts 
both in America and abroad. Those con- 
cerned with adult education were heart- 
ened to go forward with their programs. 
Those who had believed that adults could 
not learn as well as youth were brought 
face to face with the need for a change in 
their thinking. It is safe to assume that 
the results of Thorndike’s research within 
the next one or two decades will have al- 
tered markedly the whole structure of 
the American educational program. 

A sixth and last reason I shall mention 
for the rapid increase in adult education 
during recent years is related to other 
changes in our educational system. As a 
result of educational research, elementary 
and secondary education have probably 
changed more during the last twenty years 
than during the entire century preceding. 
For example, fourth-grade children taught 
reading with modern methods read better 
than eighth-grade children read fifteen 
years ago. They read better than eighth- 
grade children now read if those children 
have been taught by the methods used prior 
to recent investigations in child reading. 
Many schools attempting to introduce new 
methods are blocked by a lack of under- 


3 Edward L. Thorndike and others, ‘‘ Adult 
Learning,’’ p. 177. 
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standing on the part of parents. Edu- 
cators have realized that parent education 
must be developed if school programs are 
to be modified in the light of present 
knowledge. Therefore, there has been a 
rapid spread in parent education. Thou- 
sands of communities have organized pa- 
rental education groups during the past 
ten years. In fact, this is one of the most 
important aspects of our present adult edu- 
cation program. 

Adult education as now conceived is 
broad in its scope. It includes recreation, 
general education and occupational train- 
ing. It is impossible to draw the line be- 
tween these fields. A workshop is set up 
for adults and a class is organized in wood- 
working. Some members of the class are 
there for recreation, others for general edu- 
cation, and still others for training to fit 
themselves for specific jobs. The same 
class serves as recreation, general educa- 
tion and occupational training. A class is 
organized in basic economics. Some are 
there because they like it. They enjoy 
spending their time that way. It is rec- 
reation for them. Others are there to 
fill a gap in their general education. A 
third group are there because they need 
to know something about economics in 
order to carry on their jobs successfully. 
The recreational, general educational and 
vocational training are intermixed in al- 
most all the programs of American adult 
education. It is impossible to separate vo- 
cational motives from avocational. It is 
impossible to separate avocational from 
recreational motives. 

The recent expansion of the activities of 
the Federal Government in the field of 
adult education is a movement of far- 
reaching significance. Prior to the depres- 
sion the Federal Government limited its 
expenditures in this field primarily to agri- 
cultural extension and Smith-Hughes train- 
ing. Since 1933, however, more than two 
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million adults in all parts of America have 
been engaged in adult educational and 
recreational activities financed by the Fed- 


gency educational program. Some states 
are already contemplating plans to con- 
tinue such education with state funds if 
and when the Federal Government stops 
making appropriations for this program. 

I hesitate to present statistics, but there 
are a few figures that I can not refrain from 
mentioning. These figures are presented 
by Morse Cartwright, director of the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, and as he states, they are merely esti- 
mates.* 

In 1924, 5,000,000 adults were partic- 
ipating in agricultural extension work. 
Ten years later this number had increased 
to 6,000,000. In 1924, 200,000 adults were 
being reached by the adult education pro- 
cram of libraries. By 1934 this number 
had increased five-fold, to 1,000,000. In 
1924, 1,000,000 adults were attending 
public evening schools. In 1934 this 
number had increased 50 per ecent., to 1,- 
590,000. Educational programs by radio 
reached 500,000 in 1924. These programs 
reached 5,000,000 in 1934. This represents 
an increase of 900 per cent. In 1934 the 
Federal relief program for adults had en- 
rolments exceeding 2,000,000. This pro- 
gram did not exist in 1924. University ex- 
tension increased during this decade from 
200,000 to 300,000. In all aspects of adult 
education combined, the number partici- 
pating inereased from less than 15,000,000 
in 1924 to more than 22,000,000 in 1934. 
In 1934 almost two thirds as many adults 
were participating in educational activities 
as the total school population in the coun- 
try, that is, slightly more than three fifths 
of those participating in educational ac- 
tivities were school children, while almost 
two fifths were adults. Cartwright esti- 


‘Op. cit., pp. 60-61. 
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mates that the annual cost to the American 
people of adult education in 1934 was $2,- 


90,000,000. 
eral Government as a part of its emer:77 I have tried to present a picture of the 


growth and development of adult educa- 
tion in New York State and in the country 
as a whole. The educational program now 
sponsored by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity is a part of this national program. It 
is almost as broad in scope as the entire 
national program that I have described. 
It ineludes recreation, general education 
and occupational training in a large vari- 
ety of forms. Adults are participating in 
this program for the same reasons men- 
tioned in the case of New York State, with 
one exception. There is no need for natu- 
ralization classes in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority program. The other six pur- 
poses mentioned in the case of New York 
are applicable to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority program. Some adults are filling 
in gaps in formal education; some are in- 
terested in occupational training; some are 
participating for the purpose of increasing 
their general social intelligence; some are 
interested in parent education; some in 
health education; and some are participat- 
ing primarily for their own personal satis- 
faction. I shall now describe briefly the 
educational program of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. 

The recreational activities sponsored by 
the Authority are organized to provide di- 
version for employees, to assist them in 
making use of their leisure time in a way 
that will be truly recreational and to pro- 
vide practice in leadership—all for the 
purpose of increasing morale among em- 
ployees. High morale means more efficient 
work on the job. More efficient work 
means lower cost. 

The general educational activities of the 
Authority are also maintained primarily 
as a means of increasing employee morale. 
A second purpose is to set up the ma- 
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chinery whereby employees may attain a 
better understanding of social, economic 
and governmental problems. 

In setting up the program of occupa- 
tional training, three major purposes have 
been kept in mind: Training is provided: 
(1) To increase the efficiency of employees 
on their present jobs; (2) to assist em- 
ployees in preparing themselves for more 
important jobs with the Authority; and 
(3) so that employees, having terminated 
their work with the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, will be prepared to make a larger 
contribution to the development of social 
and economic conditions in the area. 

The educational program of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority is not administered 
through any one section or division. There 


is a training section in the personnel divie-through a contract between the Tennessee 


sion that administers directly a part of this 
program. It also cooperates with pro- 
grams administered through other sections 
and divisions. While it has direct re- 
sponsibility for a part of the program, an 
equally important function of the training 
section is to serve as a coordinating agency 
for the entire educational program. Coor- 
dination is necessary in order to avoid du- 
plication, with its consequent waste on one 
hand and large gaps in the program on the 
other hand. In many eases this coordina- 
tion is secured through committees which 
include members of the staffs of operating 
departments and one or more members of 
the staff of the training section. In some 
cases the appropriate member of the train- 
ing section staff serves as chairman or sec- 
retary of a committee made up of repre- 
sentatives of the operating departments. 
In other cases effective coordination is se- 
cured through a somewhat more informal 
arrangement. 

It is also a function of the training sec- 
tion to secure proper coordination between 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and state 
and local educational agencies. To secure 
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this type of coordination, a variety of 
methods has been employed. 

Early in the history of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, superintendents of pub- 
lic instruction and commissioners of edu- 
cation of the seven states of the Tennessee 
Valley area organized themselves into a 
committee to cooperate with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. The chairman to this 
committee, Commissioner Cocking of Ten- 
nessee, serves as consultant of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. Thus machinery is 
provided for cooperation and coordination. 

At Norris, a cooperative arrangement 
has been worked out with Anderson County 
so that the Norris High School is made 
available to county students living outside 
of Norris. This has been brought about 


Valley Authority and Anderson County. 
A similar contractual arrangement has 
been made between the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and Hardin County, the county 
in which Pickwick Landing Dam is located. 

At Wilson Dam the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the city of Sheffield have 
cooperated in developing an elementary 
and high school program. The superin- 
tendent of the Sheffield schools is also on 
the pay-roll of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. He is responsible for the general 
supervision of the elementary and junior 
high school maintained by the Authority 
in that area. 

The faculty members of the State Teach- 
ers College at Florence, Alabama, have 
from the beginning cooperated with the 
training section of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in developing an adult educa- 
tional program open both to employees of 
the Authority and to citizens of the com- . 
munity. 

In the area of the Pickwick Reservoir an 
agricultural training program is under way. 
This program is administered through a 
cooperative arrangement with the training 
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section of the personnel division, the agri- 
cultural division, the reservoir family re- 
moval section of the coordination division, 
and the reservoir clearance division—all of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority—and the 
agricultural extension service of Alabama, 
Mississippi and Tennessee. This reservoir 
area includes lands in all three states. The 
agricultural extension services of the three 
states provide a training staff to deal with 
the agricultural aspects of the training 
program. The training section of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority provides a pro- 
eram that ineludes visual education, library 
service and other forms of general adult 
education and recreation. 

In the brief space of this article it is not 
possible to do more than touch upon the 
specifie activities that make up the educa- 
tional program of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. A report prepared just before 
the Christmas holidays showed that a total 
of 390 employees in the central offices at 
Knoxville were enrolled in training activi- 
ties. These activities included courses in 
personnel administration, public ownership 
and operation of utility services, discus- 
sion groups on the aims and purposes of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, philoso- 
phy and social trends, hydro-mechanics, 
mathematics and courses in 
stenographie and elerical services. Em- 
ployees from practically every division and 
section of the Authority were represented 
in these classes. 

At Norris the program is administered 
through the office of the town manager. 
The educational head of the program has 
the title—superintendent of education. 
There are several thousand superintendents 
0! schools in America, but so far as I know 
the head of the Norris School is the only 
superintendent of education administering 
& community edueational program. As 
this program is conceived, education is 
much broader than schooling; it includes 


courses in 
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schooling, but is not limited to the formal 
work of schools. The educational program 
is a community program and not merely a 
school program. The community itself 
constitutes the most important laboratory 
of the school. This program, under uni- 
fied administration, reaches from the nurs- 
ery school through the adult education ac- 
tivities. This is the type of organization 
recommended by a number of outstanding 
educational leaders in this country. It rep- 
resents a goal sought but seldom achieved 
in any community. 

At Wilson Dam and in the surrounding 
area, including Wheeler Dam, the training 
section has maintained a program in most 
fields of education. Much of this program 
in the field of general education has been 
carried on in cooperation with organized 
labor groups. Upon invitation from these 
groups the training section staff has as- 
sisted in organizing the educational pro- 
gram. A large part of the instruction has 
been carried on by volunteers who have 
done this in their extra time without pay. 
One of the major functions of the training 
staff at Wilson Dam has been to train 
leaders, who in turn carry on an educa- 
tional program with their respective groups. 
In the fertilizer plant an extensive educa- 
tional program is under way. Workmen 
in the plant wanted to know more about 
the aims and purposes of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. They asked that a series 
of lectures and discussion groups be formed. 
A number of the staff members of the fer- 
tilizer plant who were interested in the de- 
velopment of such a program volunteered 
to lead these groups on condition that they 
could first secure training themselves. 
Twenty or more men secured this training 
in an intensive course designed to train 
discussion leaders. After this training 
course had been completed, the trainees 
themselves became the teachers and discus- 
sion leaders for a large number of groups 
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of workers. This program closed last week. 
There is now a large demand that a similar 
program be organized for next year. 

The educational programs of the labor 
groups also include the training of leaders 
among members of the labor unions. These 
trained leaders then carry on open forums 
in the several locals to which they belong. 
The Tri-Cities Central Labor Union has 
set up an educational committee to cooper- 
ate with the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Training Section staff and the separate 
locals. Recently a general forum has been 
organized, open to members of all unions, 
for the discussion of social, economic and 
governmental problems. 

During recent years a number of new 
techniques or tools have been developed for 
teaching purposes. At least four of these 
have been found particularly valuable for 
adult education purposes. These _ tech- 
niques and tools are the library, radio, 
visual education and forums. My impres- 
sion is that the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity has made more systematic use of some 
of these techniques and tools than has any 
other agency engaged in adult education. 

Until the beginning of the present cen- 
tury the library had played little part in 
any educational program. There were few 
libraries and they were poor. Techniques 
for library administration were still un- 
developed. Education was based on the 
text-book and recitation. Students memo- 
rized materials and recited what they had 
memorized. Modern theories of education, 
however, have resulted in marked changes 
in method. The library has become the 
center of the educational program. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority in the devel- 
opment of its library service has recog- 
nized this trend. In addition to the techni- 
cal library at Knoxville, the library service 
has been developed in all the areas where 
the training program is being carried on. 
Wilson Dam has a central library with 
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branches at each of the three villages and 
at Wheeler Dam, at Iuka, the headquarters 
office of the reservoir clearance work, and 
at Decatur, the headquarters office of the 
Wheeler reservoir clearance work. It also 
has branch libraries at a number of school- 
houses, stores and other places of business 
throughout the villages of the northern 
Alabama area. In addition arrangements 
have been worked out whereby the library 
of the State Teachers College at Florence 
is made available to employees of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority through a library 
loan service. Similarly, central libraries 
are maintained at Norris and at Pickwick 
Dam, 
hese central libraries and their branches 
make it possible for a large percentage of 
TVA employees to secure reading ma- 
terials to meet their needs. They do not 
entirely meet the need of the training pro- 
gram, however, because many employees 
working in rural regions away from these 
library centers find it difficult to go to the 
library centers to secure reading materials. 
This has been particularly true among the 
men engaged in clearing the reservoirs. 
To meet this need book boxes were con- 
structed, each box containing some fifty to 
one hundred books. The reservoir clear- 
ance men work in groups of sixty or seventy 
each. One man, a saw filer, is placed in 
charge of the tools. This saw filer is also 
placed in charge of the book boxes. He 
becomes a librarian as well as a saw filer. 
A traveling library truck makes the rounds 
from time to time bringing new supplies of 
books to the men on the job. In this way 
many thousands of books have been made 
available to families that had never before 
been able to secure library service and who 
had very few if any books in their own 
homes. 
More recently this type of library ser- 
vice has been further extended through the 
use of book bags. The assistant county 
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agents and home demonstration agents 
working with the agricultural extension 
services carry book bags with them. In 
each bag is a collection of about twenty- 
five books. As these agents hold meetings 
in schoolhouses, stores and churches in the 
rural communities, they carry this collee- 
tion of books with them and loan them to 
those attending the meetings with the 
understanding that they will be returned 
and new books checked out at the follow- 
ing meeting. A similar plan is used at 
eroup meetings held at Florence, Tuscum- 
bia, Sheffield and the three villages on the 
TVA reservation at Wilson Dam. A mem- 
ber of the library staff at Wilson Dam at- 
tends as many of these meetings as possi- 
ble, carrying a collection of books and 
magazines for purposes of distribution. 
These books are selected from the point of 
view of being useful to the members of the 
class or group as they prepare for the dis- 
cussion of the next meeting. For example, 
if at the next meeting the problem under 
discussion is some aspect of economies, then 
the collection may consist of a dozen recent 
magazines with articles relating to this sub- 
ject, and possibly as many books for those 
who wish to do more extensive reading. 

In the adult education program of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority an attempt 
has been made to utilize as much as possi- 
ble the educational programs available over 
the radio. Each community building has 
At times the plan has been fol- 
lowed of having a member of the training 
section staff examine the weekly radio pro- 
grams in advance and list those programs 
that seem to be particularly valuable from 
an educational standpoint. 

Visual education has been stressed 
throughout the entire educational program 
of the Authority. Men engaged in the 
zeneral educational program in the rural 
areas sometimes carry with them sets of 
pictures especially prepared to illustrate 
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the topic under discussion. For example, 
a set of twenty-four pictures has been pre- 
pared on soil erosion control. A member 
of the agricultural division has prepared 
a lecture to be used in connection with 
these pictures. Members of the staff of 
the agricultural division and also of the 
training section make use of these pictures 
and the lecture that goes with them. In 
some eases instead of using these pictures 
a series of lantern slides is used and a lee- 
ture built around these slides. In other 
cases silent moving pictures are employed. 
Several hundred of these silent films have 
been secured from outside agencies, such 
as the Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington. The Authority has a 35mm motion 
picture projector in each community build- 
ing. In addition it has a number of 16mm 
projectors that may be used for either 
sound films or silent films. These 16mm 
projectors are portable and can be taken 
from community to community wherever 
they are needed. 

In addition to the educational pictures 
used, certain evenings are set aside at each 
community building for commercial pic- 
tures. A small charge, adequate to cover 
all expense, is made for attendance at these 
shows. 

During recent years the forum has be- 
come one of the most important techniques 
in adult education. I have mentioned the 
fact that forums constitute a part of the 
educational program of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. A forum is a voluntary 
assembly of people gathered together for 
the purpose of discussing any matter of 
public interest. The discussion proceeds 
under the guidance of one or more leaders. 
Full opportunity is provided for partici- 
pation by all members of the audience. In 
my opinion the open forum constitutes one 
of the best techniques available for adult 
education in the social and economic field. 
A properly conducted forum: frequently 
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results in a large amount of supplemen- 
tary reading on the part of those attend- 
ing. They feel that they need to prepare 
themselves for participation in the discus- 
sion which constitutes a part of the forum. 

I have described briefly and in a general 
way the educational program of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. It is difficult to 
secure exact figures concerning the num- 
ber of persons participating directly in 
this program. Some figures are available, 
but they are incomplete. From confer- 
ences with those responsible for the admin- 
istration of the several educational pro- 
grams of the Authority, I am of the opinion 
that a conservative estimate would be that 
at least 50,000 persons were active partici- 
pants in this program during the calendar 
year 1935. This estimate includes those in 
the training program of the personnel divi- 
sion, the training program of the agri- 
cultural division, the educational program 
of the forestry division and the programs 
of other divisions and departments engaged 
in educational activities. Of the total 
number of participants considerably more 
than half were adults. 

Since the beginning of this year I have 
spent three weeks going from center to 
center visiting classes and talking with em- 
ployees taking training work, with admin- 
istrators of the training program and with 
administrative officers of other departments 
and divisions whose employees are being 
served by the training program. Almost 
everywhere I have found enthusiasm for 
the program upon the part of employee 
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participants. With but one or two excep- 
tions all the classes I visited were well 
taught. This is somewhat surprising in 
view of the fact that more than half of 
those engaged in teaching are voluntary 
teachers carrying on their teaching work 
without pay during the hours when they 
are not engaged on their regular job. In 
every area I found a demand for a more 
extensive training program than that now 
under way. In a number of cases work- 
men expressed regret because classes that 
they wished to attend were already filled 
to capacity and they had not been per- 
mitted to enter. 

In my opinion one of the most valuable 
aspects of the training program of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is its voluntary 
nature. Employees may participate or not 
as they see fit. Training is taken without 
credit. One of the most severe indictments 
of our public schools, colleges and univer- 
sities has been the system of grades, credits 
and degrees employed. These are all arti- 
ficial rewards. Yet, as a result of the sys- 
tem students frequently become more in- 
terested in securing grades or credits or 
degrees than in securing an education. In 
the Tennessee Valley Authority program 
these artificial rewards are lacking. Those 
who participate in this program do so pri- 
marily for the educational values that they 
hope to receive. If they are not interested 
in education then they do not take part in 
educational activities. If they are inter- 
ested, they can usually find some oppor- 
tunity for participation. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 
CONFERENCE IN AUSTRALIA 
Puians for the New Education Fellowship 
Conference to be held in August and September 
next year are proceeding very satisfactorily. 
The committee has been particularly fortunate 
in securing the participation of educational 


authorities from a number of different coun- 
tries. The list of speakers who have accepted, 
as well as those from whom replies are still 
awaited, is given below. Other names may 
still be added. It is proposed to obtain the 
services of at least twenty speakers. It is 
obvious that so far as Australia is concerned 
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the conference will be unprecedented in scope 
and importance and that a similar confer- 
ence can not be attempted in the near future. 

A tentative program has been drawn up. 
When it is published shortly it will be seen to 
cover a wide range of important problems in 
education. In addition to hearing expert speak- 
ers dealing with these topics, members of the 
conference will have the opportunity of hearing 
accounts of recent educational developments in 
most of the chief countries of the world. A\l- 
though the speakers will probably hesitate to 
make definite pronouncements concerning Aus- 
tralian education, many of the addresses will 
have a direct bearing on local problems. 

Steps have now been taken to set up strong 
local committees in Sydney, Melbourne and 
Adelaide, and it is expected that the other states 
will follow shortly. These committees include 
representatives of all educational interests and 
organizations. Most of the detailed arrange- 
ments concerning programs, publicity, enrol- 
ment of members, lecture-room accommodation 
and hospitality will be dealt with by these state 
committees. The names of the secretaries will 
be published shortly so that information, enrol- 
ment forms, ete., may be obtained from them. 

The Headmasters’ Conference, which repre- 
sents the chief non-state schools in all states, 
passed a unanimous resolution at its recent 
biennial meeting in Adelaide pledging itself to 
full support of the conference. It also voted 
the sum of £50 towards the expenses. Up to the 
present time five of the six state governments 
have promised financial aid. The total amount 
so promised is between £700 and £800. It is 
also confidently expected that an approach 
which has been made to the Commonwealth 
Government will be successful. 

Plans for the conference are being worked out 
in association with New Zealand, which is likely 
to arrange for a session by those speakers who 
pass through that country. 

The following is the list of those who have so 
far accepted or are likely to accept invitations 
to speak and to lead discussions: 


Salter Davies, director of education for Kent, 
England. 

P. E. Meadon, director of education for Lanca- 
shire, England. 
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Dr. Cyril Norwood, president, St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 

Mrs. B. Ensor, president of the New Education 
Fellowship. 

Professor F. W. Hart, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and an authority on educational ad- 
ministration. 

Dr. E. G. Malherbe, head of the National Bureau 
of Education, South Africa. 

Dr. I. L. Kandel, International Institute, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

A. Lismer, educational supervisor, Art Gallery, 
Toronto. 

Dr. Wm. Boyd, head of the department of edu- 
cation, University of Glasgow. 

Dr. Susan Isaacs, University of London, an au- 
thority on the psychology of young children. 

Professor E. de S. Brunner, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and an authority on rural 
education and adult education. 

Rektor Zilliacus, Helsingfors, Finland, member 
of the executive committee of the New Edu- 
cation Fellowship. 

Anders Vedel, principal, Krabbesholm Folk High 
School, Denmark. 

Dr. P. Dengler, director of the Austro-American 
Institute of Education, University of Vienna. 

Dr. Hu Shih, University of Pekin, China. 

Dr. H. R. Hamley, Institute of Education, Uni- 
versity of London. 

Dr. R. Schairer, University of London. 

Sir George Newman, principal medical officer, 
Ministry of Health, London. 

Dr. L. D. Coffman, president of the University 
of Minnesota. 

A speaker from Russia. 

A representative of the League of Nations. 

A representative from Japan. 

A representative of the Board of Education. 


ACQUISITION OF BENJAMIN FRANK- 
LIN COLLECTION BY YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

THROUGH anonymous gifts to Yale University, 
it has been able to acquire the great Benjamin 
Franklin Collection assembled over a period of 
thirty years by William Smith Mason, Yale ’88, 
of Evanston and Pasadena. The collection, 
begun by Mr. Mason in 1904, numbers more 
than ten thousand volumes, a large number of 
manuscripts and numerous portraits, prints, 
busts and statues. The manuscripts include 
many that have never been published, or that 
have been published only in part, and it is 
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planned to have these edited and made available 
for scholars as soon as possible. 

The written and printed parts of the collection 
in addition to the manuscripts consist of Frank- 
lin’s own writings in print; Franklin imprints, 
and the great body of literature about Franklin; 
as well as material relating to the Revolutionary 
background, dating from 1730 to 1790. The 
printed material includes every publication of 
Franklin, and in most eases every edition of his 
publications, particularly those appearing in his 
own time and subsequent editions of importance, 
as well as biographical sketches of Franklin in 
many languages. Practically all Franklin’s im- 
prints are in the collection, including the only 
known copy of the “American Almanack” for 
1731. 

Among the high lights of the collection are the 
important Indian Treaties made in early Colo- 
nial days, most of them printed by Franklin, 
who was a delegate to most of the conventions at 
which they were signed; his “Proposals for the 
Edueation of Youth in Pennsylvania,” 1749; the 
first German newspaper published in America, 
the “Philadelphische Zeitung,’ 1732, printed by 
Franklin at Philadelphia; the Franklin “Baga- 
telles,” printed at Passy when he was in France. 
One of the finest specimens of Franklin’s print- 
ing is “The Constitutions of the Free Masons,” 
1734, the first Masonic book printed in America, 
of which only a few copies are extant. 

There is also one of the most complete collec- 
tions of the “Poor Richard Almanack,” which 
came out first in 1733, written and printed by 
Franklin under the pseudonym of Richard 
Saunders, “an American Prince without Sub- 
jects, his Wife being Viceroy over him.” The 
Mason collection also ineludes practically all the 
issues of “The Way to Wealth,” composed in 
1757 and printed in “Poor Richard” for 1758. 
There is an unusually complete collection of En- 
glish magazines and newspapers published dur- 
ing the period of the American Revolution, and 
hundreds of pamphlets relating to the social, 
political and economic conditions of the Colonies 
prior to the outbreak of the Revolutionary War. 

Among the maps in the collection is a copy of 
one of the earliest editions of the Mitchell Map. 
This map was used by Franklin and the Peace 
Commissioners in establishing the northeast 
boundary of the United Colonies. 
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The documents include manuscript letters by 
and to Franklin from American and foreign 
correspondents, the original draft of Franklin’s 
famous epitaph, made in 1727; original papers 
of the French Legation at Philadelphia; the 
Holker manuscripts; more than one hundred 
autograph letters of Thomas Jefferson, as well 
as autograph letters of General Washington, 
John Adams, John Paul Jones, Alexander Ham- 
ilton and many others; the Franklin-Galloway 
correspondence, confidential reports to the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature and a large collection of unpublished 
autograph letters of Benjamin Franklin himself. 


SUMMER PLAY SCHOOLS IN NEW 
YORK CITY 


THREE thousand children, many of them from 
families on relief and all selected because they 
were in need of care, have attended, according to 
press reports, the summer play schools affiliated 
with the Child Study Association. The centers 
have been open daily throughout July and Au- 
gust in the most crowded sections of Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and the Bronx. 

Teachers have been largely supplied by the 
Board of Education, special teachers of art and 
musie being provided by the WPA. A parent 
education worker on the staff of the Child Study 
Association has met parents in the schools, both 
in individual interviews and in group discus- 
sions. At Manhattanville Play School a special 
psychiatric social worker on the school staff has 
worked with those children who have not made 
satisfactory adjustment either to the children in 
the group or to the play school program. 

The schools have been conducted in settlement 
houses, community centers, publie and private 
schools and housing developments. Projects of 
special interest have been carried on in the vari- 
ous groups. Many have grown out of the chil- 
dren’s own background, starting in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. 

At Hudson Guild Play School the children— 
many of whose parents are longshoremen—have 
learned much about their neighboring waterways 
and transportation systems, discovering the busy 
life of the harbor as a gateway to the world. 
At Lavanburg House, the neighboring East 
River and its bridges were thoroughly explored. 

The special community needs in the Browns- 
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ville section of Brooklyn has influenced the chil- 
dren at the Community Play School of the He- 
brew Edueational Society in this crowded neigh- 
borhood in their study of housing, its past his- 
tory and present development. At the Little 
Red School House some of the children went to 
market at near-by stores, planning and buying 
the lunches, and helping to prepare and serve 
them at school. This led to an investigation into 
foods and their sourees which brought in many 
other fields of interest and information. 


RULING OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
IN THE CASE OF WILLIAM R. 
HAYWARD 

Dr. FRANK P. Graves, New York State Com- 
missioner of Education, has remanded to the 
New York City Board of Education the case of 
William R. Hayward, principal of the Theodore 
Roosevelt High School for an adjustment per- 
mitting him to retire. 

Mr. Hayward was suspended without pay on 
nine charges in June, 1935. He received a trial 
and was dismissed. He appealed to Dr. Graves, 
who ordered a second trial, at which he was 
again dismissed. He then appealed a second 
time. The charges were of conduct unbecoming 
in a teacher, including borrowing money from 
his teachers, of using favoritism and of min- 
gling school funds with his personal bank ac- 
count. 

Dr. Graves supported the decision of the 
Board of Education to dispense with Mr. Hay- 
ward’s services, but he considered that the pen- 


alty was too severe. He ruled as follows: 


While I coneur with the Board of Education, 
there is another problem which troubles me con- 
siderably. The Board of Education, upon the 
charges, dismissed Mr. Hayward from the service. 
Mr. Hayward is a man of sixty-eight years of age. 
He has been connected with the school system for 
thirty-one years and during all that time has been 
a“ member and contributed to the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund. 

He has been principal of the Theodore Roosevelt 
High School for eighteen years. During all those 
years he has never been subjected to any complaint. 
Even now his efficiency as a high-school principal 
is not impugned. The penalty meted out by the 
Board of Edueation will deprive him of his rights 
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built up during this long period of time under the 
Retirement Law. 

In view of his prior unimpeached record and in 
view of the fact that the penalty established by the 
Board of Education forfeits his retirement rights, 
I am of the opinion that such penalty is too severe. 

The conclusion of the board is proper in so far 
as it dispenses with the services of Mr. Hayward 
in the school system of the City of New York. It 
is too severe in that in addition it deprives him of 
his rights under the Retirement Law. 

Therefore, I have concluded to remand the mat- 
ter again to the Board of Education in order that 
it may adjust its penalty to accord to Mr. Hayward 
the privilege of retiring, if he desires to take ad- 
vantage of the same. 


KENTUCKY EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


Tue thirteenth Annual Educational Confer- 
ence and the second Annual Meeting of the 
Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools will meet in joint session at the 
University of Kentucky on October 30 and 31. 
The opening meeting on Friday, October 30, 
will be a general session of both groups with 
the convention called to order by President H. 
A. Babb, Morehead State Teachers College, 
president of the Kentucky Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, and Dr. Frank L. 
MeVey, president of the University of Ken- 
tucky, presiding. 

Speakers who will address the opening morn- 
ing session include: Raleigh Schorling, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, who will discuss “The New 
High School, Its Objectives and Curriculum” ; 
H. Gordon Hullfish, Ohio Staté University, who 
will talk on “Building New Relationships be- 
tween Secondary and Higher Education”; and 
Dr. Homer P. Rainey, director of the American 
Youth Commission of the American Council on 
Edueation, who will discuss “The Reorganiza- 
tion of Edueation in Terms of Life Needs.” 

The secondary and college commissions will 
meet at noon on Friday, October 30, at the 
Lafayette Hotel, and that afternoon meetings 
of the college section, the secondary school see- 
tion and other sectional meetings will be held. 
A dinner meeting will be held in the evening at 
the Phoenix Hotel, with President MeVey, of 
the University of Kentucky, presiding. Presi- 
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dent Babb and Dr. Rainey will speak at the 
dinner. 

On Saturday morning there will be a joint 
meeting of the colleges and secondary schools 
group and various other sectional meetings, in- 
cluding conferences on art education; atten- 
dance officers; city and county administrative 
problems; commercial education; extension di- 
rectors; elementary education; music education ; 
physical education; school librarians; secondary 
education; special education; teacher training, 
and the work of the registrar. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


THE Pennsylvania Department of Publie In- 
struction, according to a statement made by Dr. 
Samuel Fausold, deputy superintendent and 
chairman of the general committee, is planning 
the program for the annual education congress 
to be held in Harrisburg on October 7 and 8, 
with a view to developing solutions to actual 
problems that are before the school people of 
the Commonwealth. This congress, which is at- 
tended by school superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, teachers, as well as by 
others directly or indirectly interested in Penn- 
sylvania’s program of education, will deal with 
three phases—legislation, finance and instrue- 
tion. 

Superintendents and other school administra- 
tors throughout the state are invited to com- 
municate with the Department of Publie In- 
struction before-the congress meets, stating in 
which of these three phases of education they are 


directors, 


most concerned. 

Three committees of the department have 
been appointed to assist in the preparation of 
materials and to plan the details for the diseus- 
sions that will take place on the first day of the 


congress. The chairman of the committee on 
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legislation is Dr. Clarence E. Ackley, director of 
the Bureau of Administration and Finance; the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance is Dr. 
Marion McKay, financial adviser; the chairman 
of the Committee on Instruction is Dr. Paul L. 
Cressman, director of the Bureau of Instruction. 

Those attending on the first day will assemble 
in three separate conferences in order to discuss 
questions pertaining to legislation, finance and 
instruction, respectively. These conferences will 
continue throughout the afternoon as well as in 
the morning. In the evening there will be a gen- 
eral session in the Forum of the Education 
Building. Addresses will be given by Dr. Lester 
K. Ade, Superintendent of Publie Instruction, 
and by Dr. J. B. Edmonson, dean of the School 
of Education of the University of Michigan. 

A second general session will be held on 
Thursday morning at which time reports from 
the conferences held on the first day will be pre- 
sented. Following these reports there will be a 
general discussion of the most vital points raised. 

The annual luncheon will be held at the Penn 
Harris Hotel on Thursday at noon. Topics 
closely related to the problems of education in 
Pennsylvania will be discussed by various speak- 
ers. The congress will adjourn at the close of 
the luncheon on Thursday. 

Members of the general committee are: Dr. 
Samuel Fausold, chairman; Dr. R. R. Aber- 
nethy, Harrisburg; Carl O. Benner, Coatesville; 
Dr. M. S. Bentz, Cambria County; Dr. Edwin 
C. Broome, Philadelphia; Dr. W. G. Chambers, 
Pennsylvania State College; S. E. Downs, Lower 
Merion Township; S. B. Dunlap, Lycoming 
County; Dr. J. H. Kelley, Pennsylvania State 
Education Association; Charles F. Maxwell, 
Westmoreland County; William H. Mellhattan, 
Greensburg; Dr. C. S. Miller, State Teachers 
College at Slippery Rock; Dr. John A. Schaef- 
fer, Franklin and Marshall College; Dr. D. H. 
Stewart, Beaver; M. J. Wertman, Lehigh 
County. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE Rev. Raymonp McLarn, pastor of the 
Christian Church at Eureka, IJl., has been 
elected president of Eureka College. He suc- 
ceeds Clyde L. Lyon, who resigned recently 
after having been president for six years. 


E. S. Ricuarpson, of Minden, La., for sixteen 
years superintendent of schools in Webster 
Parish, La., has been elected president of Louisi- 
ana Polytechnic Institute at Ruston, succeeding 
G. W. Bond, who has resigned. 
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Tue Rev. JoHN JorDAN DiL1on, for the last 
four years assistant dean, has been appointed 
president of Providence College, a Roman Cath- 
olie institution at Providence, R. I. He succeeds 
the Rev. Lorenzo C. MeCarthy, who has been 
president of the Dominican college since its 
inception in 1925. Father McCarthy has been 
appointed to the order’s staff of lecturers. He 
will have his headquarters at New Haven, Conn., 
and will give addresses on Thomistie philosophy 
at various schools and eolleges of the Dominican 
Order. 


Kk. S. McKes, principal of the Elkins, W. Va., 
High School and county superintendent of 
schools, has resigned to aecept the post of dean 
at Potomae State School, in Keyser. He suc- 
ceeds Dean Frank Mauzy, who has resigned. 


Miss M. Eunice Hiuton, for the past year 
acting dean of women at Syracuse University, 
has been appointed dean. 


Dr. H. W. Howss, head of the department of 
commerce at the North Western Polytechnic, 
Marylebone, London, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of Norwich Technical College. 


Rosert J. Francis, who received the degree 
of doctor of philosophy in education and phys- 
ical education at the Ohio State University this 
month, has been appointed assistant professor 
of physical education at the University of Wis- 
consin, sueceeding Dr. J. C. Elsom, who has 
served for forty-two years and has now reached 
the age of retirement. 


3ERNARD EUGENE MELAND has been appointed 
head of the department of religion of Pomona 
College, to sueceed Dr. Raymond C. Brooks, 
who retires after serving for fifteen years. 


Dr. Epmunp L. Linp, of the research staff of 
the Pure Oil Company, Chieago, has accepted 
the chairmanship of the Division of Science and 
Mathematies at the Washington State Normal 
College, Ellensburg. 


Av Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pa., Dr. Joseph C. Dewey, for the past five 
years head of the department of education at 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo., has been 
named head of the department of education and 
psychology; Dr. Mary M. Purdy, formerly pro- 
fessor of English at Wittenberg College, Spring- 
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field, Ohio, has been appointed head of the de- 
partment of English; George W. Roark has be- 
come head of the department of physical edu- 
cation, and Miss Frances Craig, head of women’s 
physical education. 


Dr. HERBERT PIERREPONT HOUGHTON, pro- 
fessor of Greek at Carleton College, will teach 
courses in the Avestan language at Harvard 
University during the first semester of the com- 
ing college year. Dr. Houghton will be on leave 
of absence from Carleton College during this 
period, returning on February 1, 1937. 


At the University of Texas, J. Frank Dobie, 
professor of English, will be on leave for the first 
semester; Dr. W. P. Webb, professor of history, 
will be away during 1936-37; Judge Bryant 
Smith, professor of law, will be absent for the 
second semester. 


Dr. JAMES A. NEWPHER, of Terre Hill, Lan- 
caster County, Pa., has been appointed director 
of the Bureau of Professional Licensing in the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Publie In- 
struction. He succeeds Dr. Clarence E. Ackley, 
who was recently transferred to the post of 
director of the Bureau of Administration and 
Finance. The position of school business ad- 
viser in the bureau has been filled by the ap- 
pointment of D. E. Ditzler, of Selinsgrove. 


Deputy superintendents of the San Francisco 
schools have been appointed as follows: John 
F. Brady, chief deputy superintendent; Howard 
McDonald, in charge of personnel; John C. Me- 
Glade, secondary schools; David P. Hardy, in 
charge of physical properties, and Bertha E. 
Roberts, reappointed deputy superintendent of 
elementary schools, a position which she has held 
since 1919. 


OuaF Larson, of the Colorado State College, a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin, has 
been named state supervisor of rural research 
for Colorado. 


E. C. ME.uick, who has spent twenty-six 
years in educational work, has resigned as prin- 
cipal of the Atwood, Kansas, High School and 
has accepted a position as secretary-treasurer of 
the Rawlins County Farm Loan Association. 


Dr. JEROME Davis, since 1924 Stark professor 
of practical philanthropy at the Yale University 
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Divinity School, was elected president at the 
Philadelphia meeting of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers. 


A DINNER in honor of Dexter S. Kimball, who 
recently retired as dean of the College of Engi- 
neering of Cornell University, was given on 
August 28 by the Cornell Clubs in the San 
Francisco district. 


THE honorary degree of the University of 
Paris was conferred on August 12 on Dr. George 
David Birkhoff, Perkins professor of mathe- 
maties and dean of the faculty of arts and sci- 
ences at Harvard University. 


THE Journal of the American Mathematical 
Society states that Dr. Henry Seeley White, pro- 
fessor emeritus of mathematics at Vassar Col- 
lege and past president of the society, has been 
honored by a dinner given by members of the 
Vassar faculty. About ninety guests were pres- 
ent. Professor White had been chairman of the 
department of mathematics since 1905 and be- 
came professor emeritus in 1933. For the last 
three years, until his final retirement last June, 
he has held the title of senior lecturer. Presi- 
dent H. N. MacCracken as toastmaster intro- 
duced the after-dinner speakers. These were: 
Dr. Grace Macurdy, of the department of 
Greek; Dr. H. E. Mills, professor emeritus of 
economies; Dr. T. S. Fiske, professor emeritus 
of mathematics at Columbia University and 
chairman of the College Entrance Examination 
Board; Dr. H. S. Taylor, professor of chem- 
istry at Princeton University, and Dr. M. E. 
Wells, professor of mathematics at Vassar. 


Kine Victor EMMANUEL of Italy has con- 
ferred on Professor Sir Aldo Castellani, sur- 
geon-general of the Italian forees in East 
Africa, the hereditary title of Count of Kisy- 
maio for his work during the Ethiopian cam- 
paign, which “in successfully keeping the troops 
in excellent health, was one of the prime reasons 
for the Italian victory.” Count Castellani is 
professor of tropical medicine and head of the 
department at the School of Medicine of the 
Louisiana State University, professor of trop- 
ical medicine in the Royal University of Rome, 
lecturer in the London School of Tropical Medi- 
cine and director in the Ross Institute, London. 


Dr. THEeoporE L. RELLER, who was awarded a 
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post-doctoral fellowship for study abroad last 
year, has returned to the University of Pennsy)- 
vania as assistant professor of education. He 
spent the year in studying the administration of 
publie education in the larger cities of England 
and Scotland. 


Dr. A. C. Kray, professor of history at the 
University of Minnesota, delivered the convoca- 
tion address on August 15 at the out-of-door 
commencement exercises of the summer session 
of the Colorado State College of Education at 
Greeley, selecting as his subject “A City That 
Art Built.” 


Proressor WILLIAM FutTHEY Grpsons, for 
eighteen years a member of the departments of 
English and journalism of the Pennsylvania 
State College, died on August 21. He was sey- 
enty-six years old. 


Proressor JOEL ANDREW SPERRY, of the divi- 
sion of bacteriology at the Pennsylvania State 
College, died on August 22 at the age of fifty 
years. He had been a member of the college 
faculty for the last six years. 


Dr. Cart Houurpay, professor of English at 
San Jose State College since 1929, died on An- 
gust 16 of injuries suffered in an automobile 
accident. Before going to San Jose, Dr. Holli- 
day was for eleven years dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences at the University of Toledo. 


Dr. Myron Lucius ASHLEY, who for twenty- 
four years was professor of psychology at the 
Chicago Normal College, died on August 20 at 
the age of seventy-one years. 


Dr. WitiAM RinaGoip StRAUGHN, president 
of the State Teachers College at Mansfield, Pa., 
for twenty-two years, died on August 21 at the 
age of fifty-four years. He was professor of 
literature and pedagogy at the first Pennsyl- 
vania State Normal School, Millersville, Pa., 
from 1906 to 1911. For four years he was su- 
perintendent of schools at DuBois, Pa., and 
since 1926 had served as a member of the Penn- 
sylvania State Council of Education. 


Levi J. Driver, who retired two years ago as 
head of the department of education of Vin- 
cennes University, Ind., after serving for eleven 
years, died on August 19. 
years old. 


He was sixty-six 
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Aurrep A. TitswortH, for fifty years a mem- 
ber of the faculty of mathematics of Rutgers 
University, died on August 15 at the age of 
eighty-three years. 

THe department of psychology at Colgate 
University is celebrating the semi-centennial of 
the first class in psychology at Colgate. 


ESTABLISHMENT of a training school for 
prison guards at the Wallkill State Prison has 
been announced by Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, chair- 
man of the commission appointed by Governor 
Lehman of New York to study educational prob- 
lems in penal institutions. 


Wir the opening of the new school year on 
September 10, the University of Louisville will 
inaugurate its centennial year. A series of ob- 
servances by the various schools with particular 
emphasis on Founders’ Day, April 3, and com- 
mencement, June 8, has been planned by Presi- 
dent Raymond A. Kent and a centennial com- 
mittee. The observance is expected to attract na- 
tional attention because of the fact that the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, founded on April 3, 1837, 
was the first municipal university in America. 
It has an enrolment of 3,400 students and con- 
sists of the College of Liberal Arts, a Graduate 


School, Schools of Medicine, Law, Dentistry, 
Engineering and Music, a Division of Adult 
Edueation and a summer session. The Louis- 


ville Municipal College for Negroes is affiliated 
with the University of Louisville. 


To conform with the plan adopted by the 
State Council on Higher Edueation to standard- 
ize the length of summer sessions in state-owned 
colleges, the University of Kentucky has an- 
nounced that for the summer of 1937 two terms 
will be available, the first of five weeks to carry 
courses and eredits as at present, and the second 
of three weeks to make it possible for each stu- 
dent to enroll in but one unit course to last three 
hours a day, 


Tue Kansas City Board of Education has 
voted to discontinue the junior college, operated 
experimentally since 1930, in connection with 
the Northeast High School. In a period of 
three years students have covered the ground 
of the customary junior and senior years in 
high school and the first two years in college. 
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They have gone directly into the junior classes 
of universities. Members of the Board of Edu- 
eation argued that the students reached ad- 
vanced studies at too early an age. They also 
pointed out that the city provided junior college 
work in its regular junior college. 


APPOINTMENT of twelve additional members 
of the staff of the Bureau of Child Guidance, 
New York City, has been recommended by the 
Board of Superintendents. The nominees in- 
clude two school psychiatrists, six assistant psy- 
chiatric social case workers, three assistant in- 
vestigator social case workers and an assistant 
psychologist. The appointment of an addi- 
tional psychologist to the Bureau for Children 
with Retarded Mental Development was also 
recommended. 


THE Pennsylvania Senate has voted unani- 
mously to request the Publie Service Commis. 
sion to investigate whether street car fare tickets 
for school children at the rate of 25 cents a week 
ean be established throughout the state. A reso- 
lution for a similar investigation for the same 
rates for pupils in Philadelphia by the commis- 
sion was signed by the governor on July 22. 


Ir is reported in The Christian Science Mom- 
tor that the 25,000 teachers of North Carolina, 
all of whom are paid by the state, have been 
granted a five per cent. rise in salary, in addi- 
tion to the twenty per cent. allowed a year ago. 
This brings the pay of A, B and C certificate 
teachers within the range of $68.75 to $112.50 a 
month. During the depression, school teachers 
and other state employees, including depart- 
mental workers, were cut from thirty-five to 
forty per cent. All groups now have been raised 
25 per cent. from what they received at the 
lowest levels. 


SupREME Court Justice ALFRED FRANKEN- 
THALER on August 22 directed the New York 
City Board of Education to explain why it 
should not be ordered to grant a high-school 
diploma to Jeannette Gootzeit, formerly a stu- 
dent at the James Monroe High School. Miss 
Gootzeit alleged that she and Isidore Auerbach 
were denied a diploma by Principal Henry 
Hein at graduation last June because they par- 
ticipated in the students’ “anti-war strike” in 
April. Dr. Hein is said to have stated that this 
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was not the reason for withholding the diplomas. 
It was contended that the students had not been 
good “school citizens.” 


Circuit JupGe W. M. Dinwippir, of Missouri, 
has ruled that Lloyd L. Gaines, 24-year-old St. 
Louis Negro, graduate of Lincoln University, 
could not enter the University of Missouri School 
of Law. Attorneys for Gaines immediately an- 
nounced their intentions to carry the case to the 
Supreme Court of Missouri and eventually to 
the Supreme Court of the United States if nee- 
essary. Last March Gaines was denied admis- 
sion to the University of Missouri by the Board 
of Curators of the university. In April he filed 
a mandamus suit against the university which 
was heard before Judge Dinwiddie on July 10, 
and taken under advisement until last Friday, 
July 24, when he handed down his decision. The 
university attorneys contend that “It is both the 
law and publie policy to separate the races for 
education in Missouri. A complete and separate 
plan has been worked out in Missouri for the 
education for Negroes and the responsibility of 
this plan does not rest with the University of 
Missouri but with the curators of Lincoln Uni- 
versity, established by the State of Missouri for 
the education of the Negroes of the state.” At- 
torneys for Gaines contend that refusing admis- 
sion to the University of Missouri is contrary to 
the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States. The state universities of 
four adjoining states—Kansas, Nebraska, lowa 
and Illinois—all admit Negroes. 


Tue following decision has been made by the 
New Orleans Parish School Board: “After due 
consideration the Orleans parish school board 
has declined to grant the request of the national 
defense committee of the Association of Com- 
merce to make application for the inauguration 
of Junior Reserve Officers Training Corps units 
in the high schools of New Orleans.” 


THE fourth annual research bulletin of the 
National Conference on Research in Elementary 
School English is entitled “Research Problems in 
Reading in the Elementary School.” Under the 
editorship of Professor D. D. Durrell, of the 
School of Education, Boston University, it re- 
views the present status of research in reading 
with special reference to “Reading Readiness,” 
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“Primary Reading Problems,” “Middle Grade 
Reading Problems.” There is a bibliography of 
112 items. Critical reviews by Professors Paul 
McKee, William S. Gray and Arthur I. Gates 
are included. Also published this year is the 
first committee report entitled “Bibliography of 
Unpublished Studies in Elementary School En- 
glish, 1925-1934.” This is a summarization and 
critical evaluation of recent important studies 
in elementary school language not otherwise 
available. Copies may be obtained by address- 
ing the Secretary, C. C. Certain, North End 
Station, Detroit, Mich. 


SEvEN members of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh are now serving as editors of 
association journals and learned publications. 
They are C. Stanton Belfour, assistant director 
of the summer session, editor of The Circle, the 
official magazine of Omicron Delta Kappa, na- 
tional activities fraternity; Dr. Frederie L. 
Bishop, professor of physics, since 1914 editor 
of the Journal of Engineering Education. 
Robert X. Graham, instructor in journalism, 
has been editor of the monthly publication of 
the American College Publicity Association 
since 1934. Dr. O. E. Jennings, head of the 
department of biology, is editor of The Bryolo- 
gist; Dr. Robert T. Hance, professor of biology, 
is editor of Nature Notes for Western Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. Harold A. Phelps, professor of 
sociology, is managing editor of The American 
Sociological Review; and Dr. Elmer Hutchisson 
is to be editor of the Journal of Applied 
Physics, the new publication which the Amer- 
ican Institute of Physies is sponsoring. In ad- 
dition to these publications, five or six others 
of local interest are edited by members of the 
faculty. 


TWENTY-THREE electrical engineers of New 
Jersey have consented to act as advisers to stu- 
dents in the College of Engineering at Rutgers 
University in order to supplement the technical 
training offered in their classrooms with first- 
hand knowledge of the industrial field. Under 
the industrial adviser plan each student will be 
assigned to an adviser and each adviser will have 
only one student. This will allow the former to 
arrange conferences on a strictly informal basis 
and will enable him to arrange for inspection 
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tours of New Jersey industries and otherwise 
provide opportunities for the student to gain a 
well-rounded knowledge of the practical phases 
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of engineering. The program is limited to elee- 
trical engineering but if successful will be ex- 
tended to mechanical and civil engineering. 


DISCUSSION 


STANDARDIZED TESTS FOR 
CHEMISTRY TEACHING 

Tue tailors of the country found that they 
were not working harmoniously. Some would 
make a suit of clothes of one kind, but the very 
next tailor would have something different. 
Any given tailor might make one suit of a 
certain kind and then make the next suit alto- 
gether different. It was true that there were 
fashions year by year, but even these were not 
followed by all with any degree of unanimity. 
Such things as the color and color designs, the 
material and texture of the cloth, the weight 
and weave of the cloth, the length of the sleeves 
and legs, the body girth and coat length, the 
shape of the vest and the number of buttons 
on it, the ornamental buttons and their materials 
and colors, the price and lasting qualities, and 
many, many other things all showed great varia- 
tions in actual practice. 

Of course it was recognized by the wiser 
tailors that there must be a best form for each 
of these things which are used in making a suit 
of clothes, and it should be possible to get 
together a group of tailors who could arrange 
the very best procedure to follow to get ideal 
results. The other tailors would be pleased to 
have this standardized procedure laid down for 
them. They could thus cease expending energy 
in making plans themselves. They only needed 
to expend enough energy to imitate the standard 
sult. 

Some of the leading tailors recognized the 
situation and began planning for something 
more uniform and, therefore, better. They had 
much correspondence with each other; they 
began holding meetings at which they had sym- 
posia on the subject. After a great deal of 
work they got together and agreed to have a 
standard suit of elothes made which would be 
used as a standard by all of them—at least they 
hoped all their trade would use them. They 
vere sure this would do away with the ineffi- 
“leney of some tailors, the laziness of others 
‘ind the ignorance of still others. This would 


also give uniformity in their products and would 
make their trade worth while in the eyes of the 
world. Those tailors who had ideas of their own 
which they were all the time trying to put over 
would have to take a back seat. 

The standard suit was made after much con- 
sultation and trials of various ones submitted 
for the purpose. Numerous tailors made lists of 
the things which must be included in the specifi- 
cations for the standard suit. Of course some 
of these were rejected, but about ninety-five 
fundamental points were kept in mind and used 
in making this standard suit. The standard suit 
was finally agreed upon, was made and copies 
were sent to all those tailors who would agree to 
pay for it and use it and not reveal it to others. 

When these standard suits were distributed 
and the tailors began using them, their trade was 
decidedly changed. Instead of the old haphaz- 
ard procedure, the standard suit was brought 
out when a man went into a tailor shop to get a 
new suit. If he did not fit the suit, he was 
rejected then and there. He was thus sentenced 
to join a nudist colony. Men soon learned that 
the only thing to do was to eat the right food 
and take the proper exercise to make them just 
fit the suit. A particular one might need elonga- 
tion or curtailment or what not, but he knew 
that he must conform to the standard or he could 
not have decent and stylish suits. Then, too, he 
must get his information as to how to get him- 
self ready by following the instructions of the 
tailor who was in possession of the standard. 
If he perchance ate something else than that 
required to make him fit the standard suit, he 
would be rejected, even though what he ate was 
better for him from the standpoint of health 
than that needed to get ready for the standard. 
It was assumed that he was not in right condi- 
tion unless he fitted the standard suit. 

There is some doubt as to whether the tailors 
got their original idea of a standard suit from 
the psychologists or from the educational group. 
It may be that they just wakened up to the fact 
that the American Indians had used this plan 
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in handling their clothing problems before 
Columbus discovered America. Possibly some 
wide-awake tailor or tailors personally visited 
some of the wild tribes of central Africa and 
there observed the efficiency of having standard- 
ized clothing. 


Like the tailors, the chemists realized that 
they had a great diversity of procedure as they 
studied their science. They began talking and 
writing and holding symposia, and there devel- 
oped a feeling that they must have uniformity 
of action. It was believed that there must be a 
best plan for gaining chemical knowledge, and 
this best plan should be the one used by every 
one who tried to teach the subject. One of the 
very first procedures would be to have a stand- 
ard test or examination to be given students. 
Following the lead of the tailors the foremost 
chemists got together and worked out a plan 
for their science. A small group of chemists 
collected all the topics they could think of and 
sent copies of the list to many other chemists. 
These others were asked to add any topics they 
could find anywhere which they were bold 
enough to add to the list. From all these the 
group of the wisest chemists selected the 113 
fundamental and essential topics of chemistry. 
These 113 topics must be clearly evident in the 
brain products of a would-be chemist. It would 
be best not to have any other topics in mind, 
for they would only discourage clearness of 
brain action along chemical lines. This stand- 
ard examination or set of examinations was 
made by the very best group of chemists, and 
it was apparent that all other chemists should 
give reverence to it and use it in their work. 
If a student did not fit this test, that is, did not 
pass this examination, then he was not of the 
right material to study the subject farther or 
even to claim that he had studied the subject— 
he just was not a young chemist or aspiring 
chemist. 

Preliminary to taking this test, the young stu- 
dent must study every one of the things included 
in the test and nothing else—he could not have 
time for anything else. In fact, after the stand- 
ard test was once given, it was easy to get copies 
of the standard test either from the janitor or 
some one else at so much per copy. Then it was 
soon possible to get a printed or mimeographed 
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copy of all the standard tests so that the student 
and his teacher would know exactly what to 
study and what answers to give when tested. In 
his study the student must confine himself to the 
chosen topics, and the teacher must deal with 
them in a uniform way, just as the tailors used 
the same suit. If perchance the student had 
been given some other chemistry, it would not do 
at all, even though this other chemistry might 
be better for him than the chemistry needed in 
the standard test. This prevented teachers from 
doing such things as using their own judgment 
in giving courses. The courses outlined by these 
tests were the only ones worth while. 

This plan prevented a student from being 
handicapped by having a poor teacher. By this 
plan the active, energetic teacher has no advan- 
tage over the one who was too lazy to make out 
good tests himself. By this plan the teaching 
of chemistry was standardized and the world 
knew that it was always up to standard, no 
matter who was doing the teaching or, for that 
matter, the studying. This plan also took away 
the burden and foolishness of keeping in touch 
with the current advancements in the science, 
for these would not be needed until after long 
deliberation and many discussions new standard 
tests would be developed. This plan also pre- 
vented the teachers from wasting time in bring- 
ing the attention of the students to the special 
chemical industries of the immediate region. 

It was found after these tests had been used 
for some time that the teaching of chemistry 
had so far advanced and was under such excel- 
lent control] that it beeame apparent that a com- 
plete reorganization of the plans for teaching 
the subject was in the offing. It was indicated 
that the teaching should also be standardized or 
thence the student would not be ready for the 
standard tests. This could be done by having 
the best teacher in the country selected to give 
the class lectures and other performances before 
the student by radio. This could be coupled 
with moving pictures with the experiments 
properly performed. The radio and movies 
could be handled by the students themselves; 
hence it would not be necessary to have any 
local teachers. All the teachers of chemistry 
but this lecturer by radio or movies and pos- 
sibly a substitute or two could give all ther 
time to research work and fishing and hunt- 
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ing. The plan would also save great amounts 
of money now spent on laboratories and teach- 
ers. By this plan not only the test but also 
the teaching of chemistry would be thoroughly 


standardized. The chemical world would go 
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forward harmoniously in step, and those who 
could not keep step would be thrown out by 
the standardized tests. 
J.N. Swan 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EMERGENCY ADULT EDUCATION IN 
LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Aw educational historian once remarked that 
as far as economie depressions are concerned 
they certainly have been beneficial to education. 
In the wake of every depression in the past 
there has always materialized an unusual ex- 
pansion in a new field of education, e.g., the 
universal publie high school, the junior high 
school movement, ete. Our latest depression is 
no exception, for from it is emerging an expan- 
sion of adult education which could never have 
been possible in so short a space of time, if 
economic conditions had been normal. 

The Emergeney Edueational Program spon- 
sored by the Federal Government, starting out 
as an affair highly suspected by a hostile publie, 
with always the faint echo and re-echo of “hoon- 
doggling” in the background, has certainly vin- 
dicated itself in the short space of two years. 
Many an adult educational “doubting Thomas” 
has been converted to an ardent supporter of 
adult edueation. The statisties recently released 
by the U. S. Office of Education as to the tre- 
mendous number of adults taking advantage of 
these courses are adequate proof of this state- 
ment. 

Two years ago Lynn made its debut in emer- 
gency adult education. Funds were made avail- 
able by the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration. The projeet itself was supervised by 
the State Department of Education, with local 
supervision by the superintendent of schools. 

A group of twenty adult teachers gathered 
'or their initial instruetions. The general feel- 
ing Was uncertainty—preparation to enter un- 
charted seas. The superintendent entered radi- 
ating confidence and reassurance. 

Though two years have passed, the remarks 
made by the superintendent that afternoon still 
"ing In our ears. We were not “boondogglers” ; 





we were not “half-baked” instructors trying to 
fake an excuse for receiving our weekly pit- 
tance. We were evangelists—evangelists 
spreading the gospel of adult education. We 
were salesmen—salesmen of a new type of mer- 
chandise so necessary in our constantly changing 
society. We were rehabilitators—rehabilitators 
of individuals overburdened with leisure time 
used for destructive worry rather than for con- 
structive self-improvement. Above all, we were 
pioneers—pioneers in the wilderness of the edu- 
vation of the future. 

As our superintendent continued with his 
heartening remarks, the feelings of the group 
changed. Its morale was rising. Uncertainty 
and confusion of mind and emotions gave way 
to hope, trust, determination and firm resolve. 
The group went out to recruit classes with a 
vigorous confident spirit. 

The group of twenty teachers inereased until 
forty-one were on the staff. During this season 
(1934-35), forty-one instructors were teaching 
seventy-three subjects to an enrolment of 1,588 
adults. Since under the requirements of the 
project only about 40,000 of the total popu- 
lation of about 100,000 were in the available 
adult class, an enrolment of 1,588 amounted to 
approximately 3.97 per cent. of the available 
adult population. The subjects taught covered 
a wide field, from astronomy in the sky to 
gardening and geology on the earth. The per- 
sonnel of the teaching staff included masters of 
art, bachelors of arts or science, normal school 
graduates and specialists in many fields. 

This excellent beginning was made despite the 
fact that Lynn has a long-established evening 
high school (enrolment 1,384) as well as an 
Americanization department with day and eve- 
ning classes (enrolment 517), the combined 
enrolment of which amounted to 1,901 adults. 
Thus, the very first year, facing as we were a 
dubious public, the emergency adult education 
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program established an enrolment equal to 83.6 
per cent. of the enrolment of the long-estab- 
lished evening high schoo] and Americanization 
department combined. 

The following autumn the program reopened 
for a second season (1935-36), this time under 
the auspices of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. The pay was better; supplies were 
more easily obtainable. The teachers had the 
benefit of a year’s adult education experience 
as well as of an intensive adult teacher’s train- 
ing course taken during the summer vacation. 
The teachers were more cheerful; they were 
more certain of their ground. 

Local supervisors were appointed. The pro- 
gram became better organized and better sys- 
tematized. The 111 subjects taught were in- 
cluded in the following general fields: art, 
natural sciences, social sciences, English, gen- 
eral literature, music, journalism, psychology, 
arts and crafts, shop work, building construe- 
tion, drama, dancing, horticulture, recreational 
games and health corrections and many types 
of hobbies. 

During this second season 56 instructors were 
teaching 111 subjects to an enrolment of 1,854 
adults. This is 4.64 per cent. of the available 
adult public. As compared with the combined 
enrolment (2,149) of the evening high school 
(enrolment 1,601) and the Americanization 
department (548) which both showed increases 
in enrolment over last year, the emergency 
adult education enrolment amounted to 86.3 per 
cent. of the combined enrolments of the long- 
established evening high and Americanization 
schools. Thus, even though these latter schools 
had an increase in enrolment over last year 
(13.1 per cent.) the enrolment increase of the 
emergency adult program was 3.7 per cent. 
greater than the enrolment increase of the other 
two schools combined, inasmuch as the inerease 
of enrolment of the emergency adult program 
was 16.8 per cent. 

It is interesting to note that this development 
of the Emergency Adult Education Program 
took place without awarding certificates, diplo- 
mas, citizenship certificates or other artificial 
goals. It developed on the basis of interest 
and desire of the adult pupils for self-improve- 
ment. 

Many interesting features were developed in 
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this augmented program. A part-time publicity 
representative wrote and had published daily 
notices and other features in the press. The 
operatic choral group gave a highly successful 
concert sponsored by the teachers, the proceeds 
of which were turned over to the Red Cross for 
flood relief purposes. 

The teachers, in cooperation with the Central 
Council, Parent-Teachers Associations of Lynn, 
organized and produced a mammoth adult edu- 
cation demonstration in which all types of adult 
work were demonstrated by the adult teachers, 
Outstanding business and professional men of 
the community who were pupils in the adult 
classes mounted the platform to express their 
appreciation and commendation for the work 
done by the adult teachers. The entire program 
was presented over a public address system 
which was built by the radio class, the radio 
instructor acting in the capacity of a master 
of ceremonies. The size of the audience was so 
large that the auditorium was filled to capacity 
twenty minutes before the demonstration 
started. It was necessary to open the gymna- 
sium to accommodate the overflow of people, 
and a second performance was conducted there 
simultaneously with the main performance. 
There was a total attendance of 1,255 people in 
the auditorium and gymnasium combined. 

At the conclusion of the demonstration the 
audience filed through an exhibition room, 
where art, needlecraft and unique types of radio 
equipment were set up on exhibition. Attract- 
ing most unusual attention was a_ beautiful 
miniature model home, completely furnished, 
built by the classes in air conditioning and 
refrigeration. This home was equipped with a 
complete electrically operated air conditioning 
system. It was possible by manipulating the 
controls in the “cellar” of this model home to 
vary the temperature and humidity in each room 
at will. 

The adult teachers had the benefit of various 
professional improvement activities during the 
year. The weekly conference of the teaching 
staff with the superintendent of schools fea- 
tured an educational speaker of note every week. 
From time to time, brief three-day teacher- 
training institutes were held where valuable 
training programs were conducted. 

Diseussion techniques were extensively ¢- 
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perimented with by members of the adult teach- 
ing staff. The panel discussion technique was 
especially developed to a high degree of profi- 
ciency. Panel groups toured the city conduet- 
ing panel discussions before various groups 
such as women’s clubs, church groups, Ameri- 
canization groups and even before a seminar 
class at the School of Education of Boston Uni- 
versity. 

A collaborative course known as the “Adult 
Institute of Human Relations” was offered to 
the public. Various instructors delivered lec- 
tures and conducted discussions on vital prob- 
lems of the day in the fields of psychology, 
sociology, polities and economics. 

Credit for the suecess of the program is due 
in a great measure to the fine cooperation of 
the mayor, of the school committee, of the 
supervisor of Americanization, who acted as our 
counselor, and last but not least of our superin- 
tendent of schools. Without our superinten- 
dent, it is doubtful whether the program could 
have achieved so great a degree of success, for 
it was his intense personal interest and enthusi- 
asm for the adult education movement which 
kept the morale of the teachers high and enabled 
them to surmount the many obstacles which 
were continuously confronting the program. 

In retrospeet, when we ask ourselves, “Is this 
adult education movement worthwhile?”, the 
unmistakable affirmative answer echoes from 
innumerable thousands of throats all over the 
United States—throats of those individuals who 
have passed through a renaissance of their souls 
and spirits beeause of the fact that they took 
advantage of emergency adult education, the 
fruit of the depression. 

Frank S. Goupin, 
Local Supervisor, Emergency 


Adult Education Program 
LYNN, MASs. 


BALANCED COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS 
IN STUDY HALLS AT EVANSTON 
THE past ten or fifteen years have been years 

of change in the secondary school. Emphasis 

has shifted from the text-book to wide reading, 
and many schools have found their library 
facilities inadequate not only in number of 
books but in library space as well. Fortunate 
are the schools which have been built with great 
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library space or with possibilities for expansion. 
Omaha Technical High School with its ample 
facilities has been the envy of many less fortu- 
nate schools built before the present trends were 
clearly felt. 

The present township high school building in 
Evanston, Illinois, was built in 1924. Enrolment 
at that time was about 1,500. In spite of in- 
crease in enrolment to 3,500 at the present time, 
the plan for expansion of library facilities has 
proved to be wise. In 1924 there were six study 
halls; in September, 1936, there will be eleven 
in use, with the twelfth to be opened in Febru- 
ary. Each study hall has seating capacity of 
250. Four halls provide for the third- and 
fourth-year pupils and the others for first- and 
second-year pupils. 

A morning study period is provided in these 
study halls, and pupils return to their own desks 
during free periods during the day. The library 
has seating capacity of 108, and it would not be 
possible to give adequate attention to pupils’ 
needs if visits to the library were the only pro- 
vision for reading or lesson preparation. The 
library collection is 17,000 books, and each study 
hall is furnished with its own library—books 
most frequently needed by the pupils seated 
there: a set of encyclopedias, two unabridged 
dictionaries, an atlas, foreign dictionaries and 
supplementary books used by the various de- 
partments. These room libraries remain in the 
rooms as permanent collections and are shelved 
across the entire front of the study halls. Case 
labels indicate to the pupils the location of the 
books, which are arranged according to the 
Dewey system. Pupils who belong to the Li- 
brary Club supervise the collections, but self- 
service is the order of procedure. Pupils charge 
the books to themselves during the day and for 
overnight on long ecards provided in each book. 
Approximately 50 signatures may be made be- 
fore a card needs replenishing. 

Visitors at Evanston Township High School 
have inquired whether this system is not an ex- 
pensive one. It was not the intention of the 
builders or the board to be extravagant or to be 
niggardly. Their aim was to give adequate 
opportunity with high standards of work in 
mind. That this distribution of books is an 
economical plan is no longer a question. The 
plan is an economical one in various ways: 
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(1) Pupils’ time is saved. At the beginning 
of each study period there is no time wasted in 
signing slips to the library or in making trips 
to some other part of the building. 

(2) Additional library salaries are saved, for 
the present staff would be inadequate were all 
the books handled from the library. 

(3) Books used from the room shelves have 
long lives. Although pupils may take the books 
home, the availability of the books at all times 
makes it possible to get a great deal of the 
“home work” done at school. Many of the books 
have been in use in the room collections for ten 
years. 

(4) Losses are slight because the temptation 
to take books is minimized when the supply of 
books is ample and opportunity to prepare re- 
quired lessons is well provided for. 

(5) The original cost of a book is justified in 
one year’s use in a study hall, but the book 
serves for ten years or more. If a supple- 
mentary book cost $1.65 it costs just one cent 
a day to keep it on the shelf for one school 
year of 165 days, exclusive of examination 
periods. In ten years its daily cost has been 
reduced to one tenth of one cent. Meanwhile the 
opportunity for its use has been ten chances 
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per day: before and after school and eight study 
periods. Dividing one tenth of one cent by ten 
to find the cost per use of the book reduces the 
cost to a very small fraction. 

Advantages of the plan are not wholly matters 
of time and money saved. The presence of books 
gives the study halls the right atmosphere for 
study. Pupils become familiar with certain 
basic books in each school course, and teachers 
can depend upon the supply being adequate for 
the assignments. 

This system may not be adapted to schools so 
small that the library collection should not be 
divided or to schools so built that library facili- 
ties are provided in far-spreading library suites, 
but some schools which have somewhat cramped 
library space and study halls which may be 
provided with well-selected balanced collections 
may find the system helpful. The library is 
still a place for library work, individual assign- 
ments, reports, leisure reading; the classroom is 
a place for discussion and interchange of ideas; 
the home is a place for a family to live and not 
a place to do “home work.”? 

ELIZABETH CAMERON WHITEMAN, 
Librarian 
EvANSTON TowNsHIP HicH ScHooL 


QUOTATIONS 


GOVERNOR LANDON’S ADDRESS ON 
EDUCATION! 


ALL of us like to return to familiar scenes, to 
meet old friends and renew the associations of 
bygone days. It is with such a feeling—a feel- 
ing of returning home—that 1 come to Chau- 
tauqua. I am coming back to scenes where, as a 
boy and as a young man, I spent some of the 
happiest, some of the most profitable days of my 
life. Chautauqua has meant so much to me that 
I feel only a very gifted historian will ever be 
able to appraise the full value of the movement 
which originated here. 

The annual] assemblies on the shores of Lake 
Chautauqua began sixty-two years ago. They 
made Chautauqua a center for men and women 
wishing a broader, more liberal view of life. 
The best books of the time were made available 
through its home reading courses. The papers 


1 Given at Chautauqua, August 24, 1936. 


that were prepared and read, and the open dis- 
cussions that were held in the thousands of local 
circles, all helped to create an informed public 
opinion. The inspiration, the knowledge, the 
ideas that countless thousands received here were 
carried back to local communities all over the 
country. 

At a later date, traveling Chautauquas, in- 
spired by your success here, became welcome cen- 
ters of culture to towns and villages throughout 
the country. They brought good musie, whole- 
some entertainment and instructive discussions 
by leaders in various fields of thought to audi- 
ences of millions of people—-millions of people 
who had no other access to such advantages. 

It is not too much to say that Chautauqua 

1For further reference, see Dwight E. Porter, 
Bulletin of the American Library Association, 28: 
784-793, October, 1934; Elizabeth Cameron White- 
man, Wilson Bulletin for Librarians, 5: September, 


1930; American School Board Journal, 72: 65-67, 
June, 1926, 
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pioneered some of the present leading methods 


of adult education; our growing summer 
schools, home reading courses, study by corre- 
spondence and our university and college exten- 


sion services. 

The Chautauqua tent in the country town was 
the symbol of two significant things. One was 
the deep longing for education that has always 
stirred the American heart and mind; the other 
was the native ability of the American people 
to provide the means and the institutions to 
satisfy their hunger for education. 

In view of the great contribution Chautauqua 
has made to American life, I was glad to aecept 
your invitation to speak. The dangers that face 
free education to-day were an added incentive. 

I can not diseuss these dangers with the bril- 
liance or learning of some of our professional 
educators. I shall not attempt that. But as a 
parent and as the chief executive of a great 
state I have had to deal with education, and I 
know something about its problems. I have 
learned that it is best to meet them squarely and 
with complete frankness. 

Let me give you two of my fundamental con- 
clusions at onee, conelusions that I have reached 
as a citizen and as the chief executive of Kan- 
sas. In Kansas we believe that our schools— 
public, parochial and private—must be kept 
free of all control by the Federal Government. 
In Kansas we insist that no teacher should be 
required to take any oath not required of all 
other citizens. In Kansas we believe in academic 
freedom and we practice it. Now let me discuss 
the background of study and experience that led 
me to these conelusions. They have their roots 
far back in the history of edueation in our 
country. 

Our forefathers knew that the success of a free 
government depended upon an educated and in- 
formed citizenry. This is still true to-day. Now, 
as then, publie edueation is the best insurance 
that can be taken out by a democracy. The first 
school law enacted in the State of Illinois de- 
clared: “To enjoy our rights and liberties, we 
must understand them.” 

If we doubt this, we need merely to look at 
developments of the last few years. At least 
some of the failures of popular governments 
that we have witnessed in other countries have 
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been largely due to the people’s not being edu- 
cated up to the responsibilities of self-govern- 
ment. Each of these failures provides evidence 
of the wisdom with which our forefathers laid 
the foundation for our educational system. 

For, remember that in spite of all of their 
earnest desire for public education, and in spite 
of their conviction in its supreme value, both to 
the nation and to the people themselves, the 
founders set a noteworthy example which we 
have always followed. This was that they did 
not use the powers of the national government 
either to establish an educational system, or to 
influence its development. 

They realized the important truth, that just as 
life is a process of growth, so are the things by 
which men live and advance. They put their 
trust in the wisdom and ability of the people to 
create their own institutions to serve their own 
needs. 

At times some of our people become impatient 
and demand an immediate solution for our needs 
and problems. They are inclined to take short 
cuts—to have the thing done at one stroke, by 
the powerful hand of government. This was not 
the way in which our educational system was 
developed. It was the result of patient labor, 
long struggle and sustained devotion. 

As you all know, it took the efforts of a full 
generation to win the fight for free public 
schools supported by tax levies. In this fight 
the humiliating pauper school laws were the 
first to go. Then, after more years of effort, we 
wiped out the last law which, by levying charges 
upon the parents, denied schooling to the chil- 
dren of the poor. This meant that we at last 
recognized that an education is the birthright of 
every American child, that to provide for it is a 
common obligation of the community and of the 
state. This principle is the foundation upon 
which our tax-supported public school system 
has been built. 

At the same time, our schools have kept pace 
with the developments of modern life. The little 
red school house of the affectionate recollection 
of the older generation was adapted to the needs 
of a simpler age. The school of to-day faces the 
problems of more complex conditions. 

Under the direction of a better educated and 
no less devoted teaching corps the publie schools 
have gone far beyond the three R’s. They have 
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developed in this way with the full approval and 
support of their public—a public which has al- 
ways stood ready to undergo sacrifices to give 
adequate training to the future citizens of 
America. 

My own state, for example, devotes more than 
40 per cent. of each tax dollar to the support of 
the schools, and other communities and states 
act with corresponding liberality. 

One rung after another has been added to the 
ladder of free public education. To-day we have 
the state universities, the agricultural colleges, 
the vocational schools, the junior colleges and 
the free public libraries. It is a truly demo- 
cratic ladder. Given the ability within himself, 
the child from any home ean aspire to climb to 
the highest rung. 

This freedom of educational opportunity has 
been one of the priceless assets of American life. 
It has been one of the great unifying forces of 
our nation. It has helped to train the people 
for our kind of government. It has maintained 
democracy at the grass roots. 

No one ean study this record without being 
impressed by the imagination and constructive 
genius of the American people. In every sense, 
this movement for free public schools came from 
the people themselves. 

At each stage in the growth the responsibility 
remained close to them. At no point has the 
Federal government been required to assume 
charge. At no point has it been necessary to 
change any of the fundamental principles of 
self-government to make the desired progress. 

Because our people felt that the school system 
was their own, their interest in education has 
always been maintained. They wanted schools 
that would give their children better opportuni- 
ties than they themselves had enjoyed, and they 
were willing to make sacrifices that they would 
not make for any other public purpose. 

Strong religious convictions led groups of our 
people to establish private schools and colleges 
at their own expense. No better proof is neces- 
sary to show the vitality of religion. Such de- 
votion to principle has made this country great. 
Throughout our history, religion and education 
have worked hand in hand. Each owes much to 
the other; neither can realize its full possibili- 
ties without the oth«r. 

It seems to me, this is largely the reason why, 
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next to our government, our educational system 
is our greatest public effort. It has been well 
termed our outstanding success. The develop- 
ment has taken time, it is true. The processes 
of a democracy are always slower than those of 
an all-powerful government. But they are 
likely to be more certain of good results. 

One of the best of these results has been our 
leaders. We have always welcomed natural 
leaders, in education, religion, business and goy- 
ernment. They could lead in a democracy, be- 
cause their purpose was service, not power for 
its own sake. 

Our system of free education has failed if 
class distinctions are allowed to develop in this 
country. We must look to our teachers to see 
that they do not develop. 

To-day, perhaps to a greater degree than ever 
before, the control of our educational institu- 
tions must be kept in the hands of the local com- 
munities and the educators themselves. For we 
may as well face the fact that the tide is running 
against free government to-day. 

In many lands the hand of government is 
closing down upon education. It is being made 
into a tool, for autocratic purposes. In these 
countries free inquiry in the pursuit of enlight- 
enment for its own sake is being destroyed. 

In these days of widespread propaganda it is 
imperative that our teachers be kept free and 
that our educational institutions, our news- 
papers and the radio be kept independent either 
from control of autocratic government or from 
the influence of any selfish interests. 

There must not be censorship of what is 
spoken or written, and, equally important, there 
must be no control of the source of news. 

But let me say here it is to our everlasting 
credit that most of the great gifts to our educa- 
tional institutions have been made without any 
strings attached to them. They have been kept 
singularly free from political influence or bu- 
reaucratic control. 

An excellent example of the freedom which 
exists to-day in our educational institutions is 
the active interest always taken by educators 
in our social, political and economic problems. 
In some instances the arguments and conclu 
sions advanced by our institutions of learning 
have jarred the viewpoints of those who are wl- 
able to see the necessity for change. 
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But many examples could be cited of pro- 
gressive policies in government and in business 
which have had their origin in our educational 
institutions. Edueation can usually be counted 
upon to encourage change when change means 
progress. Thus our educational system has not 
been a thing apart from that restless search of 
the American people for ways of doing new 
things, and of doing old things better. This is 
as it should be. 

If education is to realize its true goal it can 
not confine itself to an academic discussion of 
life—it must become part of life itself. I be- 
lieve education is making a great contribution 
to the solution of our difficulties. It is creating 
increased interest and stimulating discussion. 

Letting every man have his say is the con- 
stitutional method of solving our problems. 
Why should we make teaching into a suspect 
profession, by making our teachers take a spe- 
cial oath? 

The self-sacrifice and devotion of our teachers 
is one of the finest examples of public service. 

I believe that a teacher has a right to the 
same freedom of speech in expressing his polit- 
ical, social or religious convictions as any other 
citizen. And I believe that a teacher has the 
same right to work for the accomplishment of 
his political and social ideals as any other 
citizen. 

This does not mean that a teacher should use 
a classroom to put forward his own pet views 
and theories at the expense of other views and 
theories. If he does, he is no longer a teacher; 
he is a propagandist. 

Our schools must always be institutions where 
Views are expressed free of the personal preju- 
dices of the teachers. Upon this I am, I believe, 
in complete agreement with the opinions ex- 
pressed in resolutions by the teachers themselves 
through their own associations. 

Another danger from propaganda is now 
present. It is more serious than the danger of 
our teachers becoming propagandists. It con- 
cerns widespread use of the machinery of the 


federal government to maintain the present ad- 
ministration in power, and to bring into ques- 
tion the faith of the people in their way of life 


and in their form of government. 
| When money is forcibly taken by government 
lrom citizens and used to tear down those things 
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most precious to our people, we see propaganda 
in its most shabby form. 

I believe I am also in agreement with the 
majority opinion of teachers in thinking that 
they have a responsibility which is peculiar to 
them by reason of their calling. They should 
always see that it is clear, when making their 
views public, that they are expressing their per- 
sonal opinions. 

This is not a question of freedom of speech. 
It is a matter of decency and respect for the 
views of others interested in their institutions. 

However, we must not be afraid to follow the 
truth, wherever it may lead. Our attitude, in its 
broad application, must remain that expressed 
by Thomas Jefferson. In explaining the aims of 
the University of Virginia, he said: “This insti- 
tution will be based on the illimitable freedom of 
the human mind. For here we are not afraid to 
follow truth wherever it may lead, nor to toler- 
ate error as long as reason is left free to com- 
bat it.” 

The right of free inquiry is one of the essen- 
tials of free government. It is the very bedrock 
of democracy. 

We must ever remember that academic free- 
dom, political freedom, religious freedom and 
freedom of opportunity are all bound together. 
Infringement upon one will soon lead to in- 
fringement upon the others. In fighting to 
maintain our freedom, we will make greatest 
progress by fighting for the freedom of all. 

We should not overlook the fact, however, 
that to-day, both at home and abroad, men are 
striving for power through leadership of the 
mob. Because of this I believe that our edu- 
eators should make a more than normal effort 
to see that our youth is given a background of 
our heritage and tradition—a fundamental un- 
derstanding of the form and philosophy of our 
government. If this is done, we need have no 
fear of allowing our youth to study any and all 
systems of government to which their curiosity 
leads them. Only through ignorance or bigotry 
can we be destroyed. With understanding and 
intelligence, our future citizens will be able to 
separate truth from the ever-increasing amount 
of propaganda. 

We Americans are still in control of our own 
destiny. We can remain so only through the 
processes of sound education. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ATTITUDES OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
TOWARD THE USE OF EXAMINA- 
TIONS FOR DETERMINING 
COURSE MARKS 


Tests and examinations undoubtedly occupy 
a prominent place in the instructional process, 
from the elementary school to the university. 
Regulations for the guidance of instructors in 
many publie schools and colleges specify what 
weight shall in general be given to examinations 
in the determination of final course marks. 
Such specifications are, of course, arbitrarily 
established and take into account neither the 
great differences existing in course content and 
method among the fields of subject-matter nor 
the abilities of the instructors to construct and 
score examinations which will furnish valid mea- 
sures of achievement. 

The purpose of the investigation reported 
here was to determine the attitudes of a random 
sampling of junior and senior students in the 
University of Arkansas toward certain impor- 
tant issues pertaining to examination and mark- 
ing practices. Slightly over three hundred ques- 
tionnaires were sent to upper-class students in 
the colleges of agriculture, arts and sciences and 
education during the latter part of the 1933-34 
spring semester. From these questionnaires, 
219 usable responses or something over two 
thirds of those sent out were returned. There 
is reason to believe that the responses came 
from a fairly chosen cross section of upper- 
class students in the three colleges whose .cur- 
ricula are relatively non-technical. 

The students were asked to respond to the fol- 
lowing questions, each of which will later be 
explained in greater detail. 


(1) What portion of the final semester mark do 
you think should be determined by each of several 
factors ordinarily assigned important weight in the 
determination of marks in each of two fields of 
subject-matter—your major and minor? 

(2) If there were no regulations requiring that 
examinations be given at certain times, how fre- 
quently would you prefer to have them occur? 

(3) Which would you prefer—the present A, B, 
C, D, E, and F marking system or a system under 


which only the two marks ‘‘Pass’’ and ‘‘Fajj”’ 
would be given? 


Although the directions for responding to the 
portion of the questionnaire listed in the first 
question were necessarily somewhat lengthy and 
complex, a large majority of the responses 
showed not only that the directions had heey 
carefully read but that the attitudes reported 
had been carefully considered. Five major 
fields of general academic subject-matter were 
separately listed and their inclusiveness specified 
as follows: 


(1) English—English, journalism, speech. 

(2) Social science—economics, history, philoso- 
phy, political science, psychology, sociology. 

(3) Foreign language—French, German, Greek, 
Italian, Latin, Spanish. 

(4) Natural science—botany, chemistry, geol- 


ogy, physics, zoology. 
(5) Mathematics—astronomy, mathematics. 


The five subject-matter fields were set apart 
in the questionnaire. Four or five divisions or 
aspects of courses in each field which are typi- 
cally used as important bases for the determina- 
tion of final marks were listed under each of 
the fields. Although instructional method and 
course content undoubtedly differ materially 
among certain courses in most or all of thes 
fields, a large degree of commonality probably 
also exists. Each field was carefully analyzed 
with the view of determining a relatively few 
rather inclusive factors, under which at least 
the major course aspects for marking purposes 
might be listed. An illustration from the sec- 
tion devoted to English will clarify this explana- 
tion. The students were asked to list percent 
ages totaling 100 to indicate the relative weights 
which in their opinions should be assigned to: 
(1) Examinations, (2) class recitation, (3) 
themes or compositions, (4) term papers, and 
(5) other factors. Two spaces were provided 
for the listing of any of these other factors 
which the students might desire to include, bu! 
the fact that only a very small number Wé 
listed is an indication of the rather complete 
coverage of the original lists. 
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It may be noted that none of the factors listed 
pertains to student attitudes toward the course 
or instructor, interest in the course, intelligence 
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students of each sex among the several factors 
for each of the five subject-matter fields and 
coneerning the reliabilities of the obtained sex 


or mental ability, previous scholarship or any 
other of the rather numerous factors which are 
variously considered, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by many instructors in awarding final 
marks. These were omitted intentionally, be- 
cause many of them, highly intangible and sub- 
jective in nature, depend upon the personal 
relationships of student and instructor, whereas 


differences. The table lists the mean scores 
and standard deviations obtained from grouped 
frequency distributions of the percentages listed 
by the students in responses on each of the 
subject-matter fields and also the obtained sex 
differences, their standard errors, and the quo- 
tients of the differences and their standard 
errors. 


TABLE I 


Sex DIFFERENCES IN STUDENT OPINIONS CONCERNING THE RELATIVE PERCENTAGES OF WEIGHT WHICH SHOULD 
BE ASSIGNED TO VARIOUS FACTORS IN THE DETERMINATION OF FINAL COURSE MARKS 








Men Women Diff. 














Type Field Diff.* S.D.4t 
No. Mean _ 8.D. No. Mean 8.D. S.D.4 
po ee 35 47.00 15.12 59 37.29 11.55 +9.71 2.97 3.27 
Social Science .. 73 56.99 17.08 58 53.71 14.76 +3.2 2.78 1.18 
Examinations Foreign Language 26 43.08 19.47 36 38.06 13.03 + 5.02 4.45 1.13 
Natural Science. 51 49.22 16.85 25 43.80 16.33 +5.42 4.08 1.33 
Mathematics ... 23 «660.87 =16.60 12 52.50 24.02 +837... F47 1.08 
English ....... 35 18.43 10.12 59 21.61 12.99 —3.18 2.40 1.33 
Social Science .. 73 26.37 14.20 58 24.74 14.03 +1.63 2.48 0.66 
Recitation Foreign Language 26 35.58 17.17 36 44.45 16.87 —8.87 4.43 2.00 
Natural Science. 51 18.14 11.76 25 19.80 10.07 —1.66 2.64 0.63 
Mathematics ... 23 18.92 13.10 12 24.17 19.79 — 5.25 6.85 0.77 
po 35 10.57 6.84 59 15.60 8.34 — 5.03 1.59 3.16 
Term papers 4 Social Science .. 73 13.02 9.17 58 18.02 9.38 -5.00 1.63 3.07 
? : Foreign Language 26 0.77 2.67 36 2.36 6.29 — 1.59 Le 1.36 
Natural Science. 51 3.63 4.65 25 8.00 7.62 — 4.37 1.69 2.59 
~~ : Binge © oi 'scas% 35 22.00 10.90 59 23.31 12.10 -1.31 2.43 0.54 
Written assign- } Foreign Language 26 20.00 20.29 36 12.64 12.61 +7.36 4.57 1.61 
ments Natural Science. 51 27.55 15.37 25 26.60 10.07 +0.95 2.98 0.32 
Mathematics ... 23 19.13 11.39 12 22.09 12.99 2.96 4.77 0.62 





* Positive differences indicate higher mean percentages for the men; negative differences indicate higher 


mean percentages for the women. 


7 William A. MeCall, “How to Experiment in Education,” p. 192. 
Where N>20< 30, the standard error of the mean was computed by the formula S.D.y= 


S.D. 


N>10<20, the formula used was S.D.y = JNoD 





it is the belief of many educators that certain 
others of these, even though objective in nature, 
should receive no weight in the assigning of 
course marks. Therefore, in order to obtain 
student opinion concerning the relative emphasis 
to be placed on those factors which probably 
should receive weight, these two classes or 
groups of possible influences were omitted. 

Finally, in order to insure that the students 
were expressing attitudes about subject-matter 
‘ields in which they had a background of experi- 
ence, each student was asked to respond only 
for those fields in which he was taking his major 
and minor subjects. 

Table I presents data concerning attitudes 
‘oward the distribution of marking emphasis by 


New York, Macmillan Company, 1923. 


——~; where 
VN-1 





The first columns of Table I indicate the atti- 
tudes of men and women concerning the relative 
marking weights which should be assigned the 
several factors, in terms of mean percentages. 
The last three columns show the obtained dif- 
ferences, their standard errors and the differ- 
ences divided by their standard errors. In those 
instances where the quotients are 3.00 or more, 
the obtained differences are significant and rep- 
resent true differences greater than zero. 

Only three of the differences shown in Table I 
are significant, for the quotients of the differ- 
ences and their standard errors are less than 
3.00 in all except three comparisons. It may 
validly be concluded that the men prefer greater 
emphasis upon examinations and less emphasis 
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upon term papers than do the women in the 
determination of final course marks in English, 
That the attitudes of the sexes are consistent 
with respect to the desired emphasis upon term 
papers is shown by the desire of the men for 
less emphasis upon them as a basis for grading 
in each field of subject-matter. One of these 
differences—that for the social studies—is the 
third reliable difference shown in the table. 
Complete consistency also exists for examina- 
tions, as the men in every instance prefer a 
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subject-matter fields and the reliabilities of the 
differences existing among these five fields, 
Only these two outstandingly important mark. 
ing factors are considered here, for none of the 
other factors dealt with is common to all subject. 
matter fields. It is believed, however, that com- 
parisons of the type made here are entirely valid 
for examinations and class recitation. The 
reliabilities of the differences, treated in the 
same manner as were those of Table I, deal with 
the combined men and women of each group, 


TABLE II 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SUBJECT-MATTER GROUPS IN STUDENT OPINIONS CONCERNING THE RELATIVE Marking 
EMPHASIS TO BE PLACED UPON EXAMINATIONS AND CLASS RECITATION 

















Examinations Class Recitation 

Fields statante Diff. Dif. 
Mean _ S8.D. Diff.* S.D., S.D.4 Mean _ 8.D. Diff.* S.D., 3D, 

Social Science’<./1. 131 BSE 1618 ~1463 200 7.32 5088 170% -5.22 1.76 207 
Foreign Language’: 62 «4017 Ios «+074 306 0.24 F058 150% -2030 3.18 oss 
Natural Science'!:) 76 4744 leer - 663 240 272 TRS 1793 +474 1.85 om 
Mathematics 21.2 3388.00 19:87 ~17.09 3.65 4.68 3973 1697 -0.20 3.02 0.10 
Foreign Language’. 62 «40.17 «1624 +1587 3.06 6.02 3598 T2gh -15.08 3.18 474 
getehdetcnc:: HR GMP sero 240 soe HSS AE soos ues an 
en Ce ce eS ec Ce 
ee eC ee eC 
nen language» Seas nay 270s 292 413 $072 4258 yanon 402 40 
Saimmtemes:: 38 RAS BRAT soso nos az WME HEMP 200 sor om 





* Positive differences indicate higher mean percentages for the subject-matter field listed first in each com- 
parison; negative differences show higher mean percentages for the field listed last in each comparison. 


greater weighting than do the women for exami- 
nations in the determination of course marks. 
Inasmuch as the sex differences are shown to be 
reliable in only three cases, it must be concluded 
that no great sex difference exists. However, 
the complete consistency of the findings for 
examinations and term papers, coupled with the 
three reliable differences for these two factors, 
lends considerable weight to the belief that sex 
differences of those types are far from negli- 
gible. 

Table II presents data concerning the mark- 
ing emphasis the students would place upon 
examinations and class recitation in each of the 





Of the twenty comparisons in Table II, te 
show quotients of 3.00 or more for the differ- 
ences divided by their standard errors, while 
three others very closely approach that figure. 
In the ten cases where the quotient is more than 
3.00, it may be coneluded that the obtained 
differences are significant and represent true 
differences greater than zero. 

It appears certain that the students prefer 
that greater weight be given to examinations in 
the determination of final semester marks 1: 
(1) Social science than in English, (2) mathe: 
matics than in English, (3) social science than 
in foreign language, (4) social science than ™ 
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natural seience, and (5) mathematies than in 
foreign language. Other differences having 90 
or more chances in 100 of representing true dif- 
ferences in the direction obtained show prefer- 
ences for greater weight on examinations in: 
(1) Natural science than in English, (2) natu- 
ral science than in foreign language, and (3) 
mathematies than in natural science. These 
results indieate, in general, a desire for greater 
emphasis upon the examination in social science 
and mathematics and for less emphasis upon 
the examination in English and foreign lan- 
guage. 

For class recitation, the students definitely 
prefer greater marking emphasis in: (1) For- 
eign language than in English, (2) foreign 
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It might be maintained by the reader that find- 
ings of the type shown are likely to occur as a 
result of the mere fact that for some of the 
subject-matter fields only three marking factors 
were listed, while for others four were specified. 
However, such may be the case, at least in part, 
and still the comparisons hold good with respect 
to the relative weight to be assigned examina- 
tions, for certain subject-matter fields actually 
do furnish fewer valid marking bases typically 
than do others. 

Information is given in Table III concern- 
ing how frequently the men, women and all stu- 
dents would prefer to have examinations given 
in their courses if there were no regulations 
specifying any regular examination dates. 


TABLE III 
STUDENT OPINIONS CONCERNING FREQUENCY OF EXAMINATIONS 








Men 


Women 


Both Sexes Cumulative 





Frequency 


No. b agl +4 





Once a semester ... 

Twice a semester .. 

Monthly 

Twice a month 

Weekly 

Every class meeting 
Totals 


100.0 
96.7 
76.0 





language than in social science, (3) social 
science than in natural seience, (4) foreign lan- 
guage than in natural science, and (5) foreign 
language than in mathematics. A difference 
closely approaching significance shows a prefer- 
ence for greater weight in social science than in 
English. These results show a general belief 
that class recitation should be stressed most in 
the marking of foreign language courses and 
least in natural seience and English courses. 
The slight emphasis upon the examination 
and class recitation for English is doubtless the 
result of the rather great weight the students 
would allot to themes and other written assign- 
ments and to term papers, while the relatively 
great emphasis usually placed upon note-books 
or laboratory reports in the natural sciences 
probably accounts for its lack of emphasis for 
examinations and class recitation. For mathe- 
matics courses, typically having no term papers, 
*xaminations and written assignments are given 
most weight, and for the social sciences, not 
usually requiring written assignments, examina- 
‘ions and term papers are most heavily weighted. 


It is apparent from the data of Table III that 
the range of student opinions concerning how 
frequently examinations should be given is ex- 
treme. Nearly 5 per cent. would prefer tests 
as a part of every class meeting, while 3.3 per 
cent. would prefer only the final examination 
during the semester. The cumulative percent- 
ages show that 53.0 per cent. of the students 
would prefer to be tested at least twice a month, 
while the remaining 47.0 per cent. would prefer 
to be tested no more frequently than once a 
month. 

Sex differences in Table III are relatively 
slight. The only point of great difference is 
that 32.0 per cent. of the women but only 22.7 
per cent. of the men would like to have examina- 
tions once a week or more frequently. 

Table IV presents the responses obtained to 
the question whether the students would prefer 
the present five-point marking system or a sys- 
tem under which only the two marks “Pass” 
and “Fail” would be given. This question was 
inserted in order to obtain the opinions of stu- 
dents concerning a marking system which has 





ype — 





— 


recently been introduced into several collegiate 
institutions and which may in this or a similar 
form gain wide adoption in the future. 


TABLE IV 


STUDENT ATTITUDES TOWARD THE PRESENT FIVE-POINT 
AND A Two-MARK MARKING SYSTEM 
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Men Women Both Sexes 








System —_ —— 
No. PC. Ne. PC Ne Bz. 
Five-point ... 58 52.7 49 485 107 50.7 
Two-mark 52 47.3 52 615 104 49.3 


The attitudes shown by the students toward 
the two-mark system of reporting semester 
grades is rather surprising, in view of the fact 
that they have been accustomed to the more tra- 
ditional system. That practically half of these 
upper-class students would prefer to receive 
only “Pass” or “Fail” marks is a strong sugges- 
tion that perhaps the present more widely used 
five-point scale is not so fundamentally impor- 
tant as has been thought. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


During the second semester of 1933-34, 219 
upper-class students who were pursuing rela- 
tively non-technical curricula at the University 
of Arkansas responded to questions concerning: 
(1) The relative weight they believed should be 
assigned to each of several factors in determin- 
ing final course marks in various fields of sub- 
ject-matter, (2) the frequency with which they 
would prefer to have examinations in their 
courses, and (3) the marking system they would 
prefer—the traditional five-point or a two-point 
“Pass” and “Fail” system. 

The most important findings obtained from 
an analysis of the questionnaires are listed 





below: 

(1) Although sex differences in attitudes to- 
ward the relative amounts of weight which 
should be allotted to examinations and several 
other factors in the determination of final course 
marks were significant in only three out of 
eighteen comparisons, the men in every com- 
parison favored greater weight on examinations 
and less weight on term papers than did the 
comparable women. 

(2) A definite belief was indicated that ex- 
aminations should be given greatest weight in 
the determination of final marks in social science 


and mathematics and least weight in English 
and foreign language and that class recitation 
should receive the greatest marking emphasis in 
foreign language and the least marking empha- 
sis in natural science and English. 

(3) Great range of opinion occurred with 
respect to the frequency with which the students 
prefer to have examinations in their courses, 
Whereas 4.7 per cent. prefer them at every class 
meeting, 3.3 per cent. prefer to have only the 
final semester examinations. Those preferring 
tests once a month or oftener total 76.0 per 
cent. of the number responding. 

(4) Preference was almost evenly divided 
between the present five-point marking system 
and a two-mark system based on “Pass” and 
“Fail” marks only. 

Several implications of these findings are per- 
haps worthy of serious consideration by college 
administrators. First, the fairly common prae- 
tice of stipulating the weight which shall be 
given examinations in determining final course 
marks might well be reexamined in the light of 
subject-matter differences and the typical validi- 
ties of tests given by instructors in different 
fields of subject-matter. Second, a less rigid 
practice than that of requiring examinations to 
be given in all courses at specified times during 
a semester could well be considered. Third, 
probably most important, and basically related 
to the foregoing, a two-point or other simple 
marking system might be further examined and 
more widely considered in view of the irrefut- 
ably extrinsic motivation inherent in the more 
traditional five-point system. 

J. R. GERBERICH 
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